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Exrracr rrom Prerace. 


Six rears having elapsed since, following the example of other Joint Stock Companies—for what is Norges anp 
Quexies but a Joint Stock Company for the promotion of historical truth ?—we rendered to our subscribers an 
account of our stewardship, we have called in once more the assistance of our highly skilful literary accountant, 
and in the following pages submit to public inspection his balance sheet, which will, we trust, show most satisfac- 
torily how great has been the gain to historical, biographical, literary, antiquarian, and philological knowledge in 
the last twelve volumes of Nores AND QUERIES. 

The late Lord Brougham, whose name can never be mentioned by us without grateful acknowledgment for many 
unsolicited acts of friendship, was once good enough to declare to us his opinion that “Norres AND QuERIEs was 
most useful, most valuable, and made ten times more so by its admirable Indexes,” Lord Brougham was perfectly 
right. Intrinsically valuable as the contents of the many volumes of NoTEs AND QuERIKs must be for the informa- 
tion they contain, they would be comparatively useless but for the ready means which the Indexes afford of turning 
the information up in them to instant account, Without such Index they would form 

“ One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit.” 

But with such an Index as is here set before the reader, which well deserves Bayle’s definition of an Index, “ the 
soul of a book,” the huge confusion springs into regularity and order, and the curious masses of information are at 
once available to the student. 

How vast and how varied these masses of information are, one little fact will serve to show. In the series of 
Indexes, of which the present is the third, there will be found nearly EIGHTY THOUSAND ArricLrs, many of them 

i ces to the best authorities on the special subjects to which they refer. 


The Frest Serres of Nores anv Quertes, in Twelve Volumes, was brought to a close at the end of 1855, by 
the issue of a Generat InpEx. Of the utility of this Inpex, The Times spoke as follows on June 28, 1856: — 


“The utility of such « volu not only to men of letters, but to well-informed readers generally, is too obvious to require proof, more 
ly when it is a that ¢ these t out the best 
expecta wee remem! 1. e references (between 30,000 and 40,000) are to articles which themselves point ow 


A Srcoxp Sertes of Twelve Volumes was completed at the end of 1861, by the publication of a similar 
Guxerat Inpex, of which The Times of November 8, 1862, remarks : — 4 
“ It contains about 30,000 references to articles written by some of our best scholars upon every concei redestination 


vable subject, * from 
slea silk,’ for in the pages of this Everybody's Common-place ibject comes amiss. . . . book ll be tuund most 
to those who possess Norss anp Quanias, and dispensable to the waren cher the 


Of these Two InpExEs a few Copies may still be had, price 5s. and 5s. 6d. respectively. 


W. G, SMITH, 43, Wellington Street, Strand, and by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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Potes. 
HANNIBAL’S PASSAGE OF THE ALPS. 


I believe the learned are not agreed in proposing 
any very plausible explanation of the apparently 
extraordinary assertion supposed to be made by 


Livy, that Hannibal levelled or perforated the 
rocks which opposed the passage of his army over | 
the a by means of vinegar. Lord Napier of | 
Magdala is a consummate military engineer, but | 
I have not found it recorded that he smoothed | 
the way for his elephants in his Abyssinian expe- | 
dition by chemical agency. May we suppose, 

* then, that we have not understood the meaning of | 
this passage of Livy? The following incident will | 
perhaps Jead us to suspect that this may be the | 
case, and that Livy never meant to make so extra- | 
ordinary a statement ; or at least, if he did, may | 
serve to account for the manner in which the 
mistake on his part arose : — 

Some a ago I happened to be travelling in 
the South of France, and my only companion in | 
the coupée of the diligence was an intelligent | 

h engineer who had been for some time 
employed in executing road-works in the Alps. 
We touched upon the disputed points as to the 
Toute pursued by Hannibal, and in the course of 
conversation he pro what has ever since ap- 
peared to me a no less true than simple explana- 
tion of the meaning of this passage of Livy. The 
word used by Livy, it will be remembered, is 


| classical autho 


aceto, which we translate as though it were the 
ablative case of acetum, vinegar. Now my friend 
assured me that the common implement used b 

workmen in those parts of the Alps to hew their 
way through rocks was still called by them “ an 
aceto,” pronounced, as probably it was in Roman 
times, acheto, Anglicd “a pickaxe.” In fact. 
acheto, axe, hatchet, Fr. hache, German hacke, and 
the verbs derived from them, are evidently re- 
lated. Nothing of course would be a simpler 
statement than that Hannibal forced his way 
amidst impassable rocks by the pickaxe. Whether 
the word which Livy had picked up from pre- 
vious accounts of Hannibal's exploits suggested 
to him, as it does to us, the false meaning of 
vinegar, may be difficult to say. Probably, had 
he used aceto in its technical meaning, he would 
have added an explanation, that so the moun- 
taineers called a “ pick.” If he were deceived by 
the form of the word in considering it to mean 
vinegar, the case would be analogous to that of 
the old Eastern traveller Marco Polo; some of 
whose tales are so marvellous that his name has 
become almost synonymous with liar; and yet I 
remember the late eminent professor of Sanscrit 
at Oxford, Wilson, showing in one of his lectures, 
by means of his extensive knowledge of the habits, 
customs, and language of the inhabitants of India, 
that many of this traveller’s extraordinary stories 
arose — from his not understanding the ac- 
counts of his native informants. The professor 
had been able in several instances to trace the 
origin of the mistake, and to point out what it 
was which his informants must have told him, 
but which an imperfect comprehension of his 
authorities and a credulous love of the marvellous 
had misled him into representing as something 
utterly new and strange. Just so if a mere man 
of letters, as Gibbon describes Livy, unacquainted 
with rural affairs, were to read or hear that an 
extraordinary man like Hannibal had made his 
way through rocks by the acheto, it is not im- 
possible that he might set down in his narrative 
that it was done by vinegar, when his authority 
only intended to say that it was effected by dint 


of plying the pickaxe. 

f the observation of my French friend—whose 
name, I am sorry to say, I have quite forgotten— 
tends to throw light on an obscure passage in a 

r, I hope I may be excused for 
having taken up so much space in your columns. 
THomas TANCRED. 
THOMAS BAKER, OF ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, SOCIUS EJECTUS. 
The following is a list of some scattered books 
which once formed part of his library : — 
1. Gee (John), Foot out of the Snare, 1624; and many 
other tracts in the volume. [Baker notes on the fly-leaf 
respecting Gee’s 3 
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“ This book is very scarce, all or most of the copies 
having been bought up by Roman Catholicks before they 
were dispersed, as Mr. Wood assures us. There seems to 
be truth in it, for the book is so scarce, that I never could 
meet with it in any public sale, and very rarely in any 
public library. The book is valuable for the knowledge 
of R. Catholick authors, and other discoveries, &c. &c.” ] 


2. Heylin (Peter), Help to English History, 1773, 8vo. 
[With nearly 30 pp. of MS. matter in Baker's hand.) 

8. Travers (Walter), Full and Plaine Declaration of 
Ecclesiastical Discipline, &c. 1574, 4to. [With a long 
MS. note by Baker respecting the book. | 

4. Most strange and admirable Discoverie of the Three 
Witches of Warboys, &c. 1593, 4to. 

“A book very scarce: they have no perfect copy at 
Queen’s College, notwithstanding they are obliged to 
preach the Sermon annually.”—M/S. note by T. B. 

5. Bridges (John), Sermon preached at Paules Crosse 
in Whitson Weeke, 1571. Lond. (1571), 4to, j 

6. Nowel (Alex.), Catechism, &c., 1573.—Declaration | 
of the Recantation of John Nichols, 1581. In one vol. | 
sm, 8vo. [Baker calls Nichols “a very vilain.” ] 

7. Verou (John), Stronge Battery against the Idola- 
trous Invocation of the Dead Saintes. Lond. 1562, 8vo. 
[With the autographs of Baker and of T. Knyvet, who 
seized Guy Faux. ] 

8. Cambine (Andrew), Commentaries, &c., translated | 
by Shute. Lond, 1562, 4to. [With his autograph. } 

9. A Godly and Necessarye Admonition of the Decrees 
and Canons of the Council of Trent. Lond. 1564, 4to, 
(With his autograph. 

10. Bede, History of the Churche of Englande, trans- | 
lated by Stapleton.—A Fortresse of the Faith, by Staple- 
ton. Inone vol. Antw. 1565, 4to. 

“From the Rev. Thomas Baker's library, with MS. 
notes by him. A few leaves have been very neatly sup- 
plied in a contemporary hand, on which Mr, Baker makes 
the following remarks:—‘ This book had belonged to 
some true Catholick, as appears by the pains that have 
been taken with it. The good man, no doubt, thought 
he merited by the pains he took, unless it were enjoyned 
him asa penance. Be it as it will, I value it more thus 
perfected, then if it had been perfect in print. I think 
these two were the first books published by Stapleton.’ ” 
—MS. note on fly-leaf. 


11. Staunford (W.), The Kynges Prerogative. Lond. 
1567, 4to. [With his autograph. } 

12. Gardiner (Bp.), Detection of the Devils Sophistrie, 
&e. Lond. 1546, 8vo. [With his autograph. ] 

13. Cooper (T.), Admonition to the People of England. 
— 1589, 4to. [With his MS. notes.] 

14, Stanley (Sir W.), A Discoverie of Doctor Allens 
Seditious Drifts. 1588, 4to. [With his MS. notes. 

15. Prynne (W.), Anti-Arminianisme. 2nd edit., 1630, 
4to. In a volume with two other pieces, [With his MS. 
notes. } 

16, Laud, Recantation of the Prelate of Canterbury, 
&c, 1641, 4to, [With his autograph. } 

17. Philibert of Vienne, The Philosopher of the Court, 
translated by George North, Lond. 1575, 8vo. [With 
his autograph. } 

18. Advertisement from a French Gentleman, &c., 
1585.—A Declaration and Protestation published by the 
King of Navarre, n. d.—Three Letters written by the | 
King of Navarre, 1586,—Defence and True Declaration 


_ of the Thinges lately done in the Lowe Countrey, In one 


vol., sm. 8vo. { With his autograph. ] 

19. Hakewill (George), Answere to a Treatise written 
by Dr. Carter. 1616, 4to. [With a memorandum in his 
hand. } 

20. Baro (Peter, of Cambridge), Sermons and Ques. 
tions, translated by J. L.—Brocardi in Canticum Canti- 
corum Expositio, 1585, &c. In a volume, 8vyo, (With 


| his autograph and notes. } 


21. Examination for the Tyme, of a certaine Declara- 
tion lately put in print in the name and defence of cer- 
taine Ministers in London. Lond. R. Jugge, n. d., 4to, 
{With his autograph. } 

22. Clerk (John), Opusculum plan? divinum de Mor- 
tuoram Resurrectione, etc. Lond., 1545, 4to. [ With his 
autograph. 

23. Estate of the English Fugitives under the King of 
Spain, &c., 1595.—The Spanish Pilgrime, &c., 1625, [n 
one vol., 4to. [With a MS, note in his hand.} 

24. Enewstub (John), Lectures upon Exodus, &¢, 
Lond., 1578, 4to. [With his autograph. ] 

25. Becon (T.), Actes of Christe and of Antichriste, &. 
Lond., 1577, 8vo. [With his autograph. ] 

26. Harvey (Gabriel), Ciceronianus, 1577, — Rhetor, 
1577.—Foure Letters and Certaine Sonnets, 1592.—4 
New Letter of Notable Contents, 1593.—Pierce’s Super- 
erogation, 1593. In one vol., 4to. [With his MS, notes.} 

27. Treatise of the Ministry of the Church of England, 
1595.—Johnson (Fr.), Certayne Reasons and Arguments 


proving that it is not lawfull to heare or have any Spiri- 


tuall Communion with the present Ministerie of the 
Church of England, 1608.—Ainsworth (H.), Counter- 
poyson, &c., 1608. In one vol., 4to. [With his auto 
graph. } 

28. Ely (Humphr.), Certeine Briefe Notes.—An An- 
swear of Doctor Bagshaw.—An Answere made by me 
Charles Paget, Esquier, to Certayne Vntruths and Fal- 
sityes, &c.—Answeare vnto the Particulars objected in 
the Apology against Doctor Byshope. In an 8vo vol. 
Paris, n. d. 

All these were men of Note, and severall remarkable 
particulars are contained in y* Collection.” —MS. note by 

er. 

29. Barlow (W.), Vita et Obitus Richardi Cosin, ete. 
1598, 4to, [With his MS. notes.] 

I have given the titles in short, of necessity. 
It seems to me (but I may be wrong) that these 
lists are of interest, as showing the line and range 
of reading of a distinguished man. In a copy 
of the Year Book, 40 Edward IIL, printed by 
R. Tottell, 1576, folio, the following note presents 
itself at the end: — 

“ Liber Richardi Baker, Interioris Templi, January, 
1590, Richardus Baker de Abergavenny, in comitatu 
Monmouth, Interioris Templi.” 

Can this Richard Baker have been in any “4 
connected with the Nonjuror Thomas? It is 
known that many of Baker's books are still pre- 
served in the library of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, having been presented to the college by 
its ius Ejectus. It would be interesting # 
have had lists, as perfect as they could be made, 
of the libraries formerly possessed by such mea 
as Baker, Gabriel Harvey, &c. 

W. Carew Hazirrt. 
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LIFE DELINEATED. 

The enclosed curiosity is, I think, worth a place 
in “N. & 

LIFE. 

The following remarkable little poem is a contribution 
to the San Francisco Times from the pen of Mrs. H. A. 
Deming. The reader will notice that each line is a quo- 
tation from some one of the standard authors of England 
and America. This is the result of a year’s laborious 
search among the voluminous writings of thirty-eight 
leading poets of the past and present. The number of 
each line refers to its author below : — 


1. Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour ? 

2. Life’s a short summer, man a flower. 

3. By turns we catch the vital breath and die— 

4, The cradle and the tomb, alas, so nigh. 

5. To be, is better far than not to be, 

6. Though all man’s life may seem a tragedy ; 

7. But light cares speak when mighty griefs are dumb, 
&. The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 

9. Your fate is but the common fate of all; 
10. Unmingled joys here to no man befall. 

11. Nature to each allots his proper sphere ; 

12. Fortune makes folly her peculiar care; 

13. Custom does often reason overrule, 
14. And throw a cruel sunshine on a fool. 

15. Live well; how long or short, permit to heaven ; 
16. They who forgive most shall be most forgiven. 

17. Sin may be clasped so close that we cannot see its 

fa 


ce— 

18, Vile intercourse where virtugghas no place. 

19, Then keep each passion down, however dear ; 

20. Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear, 

21, Her sensual snares, let faithless pleasures lay ; 

22. With craft and skill, to ruin and betray ; 

23. Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise, 

24. We masters grow of ali that we despise. 

25. O, then, renounce that impious self-esteem ; 

26. Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream. 

27. Think not ambition wise because 'tis brave, 

28. The paths of glory lead but to the grave, 

29. What is ambition ?—’tis a glorious cheat! 

30. Only destructive to the brave and great. 

31. What’s all the gaudy glitter of a crown ? 

32. The way to bliss lies not on beds of down. 

33. How long we live, not years but actions tell ; 

34, That man lives twice who lives the first life well. 

35. _—_ on, while yet we may, your God your 
riend, 

36. Whom Christians worship, yet not comprehend, 

87. The trust that’s given, guard, and to yourself be 


Just ; 
38. For, live we how we can, yet die we must, 


1. Young; 2. Dr. Johnson; 3. Pope ; 4. Prior; 5. Sewell; 
\. r; 7. Daniell; 8. Sir Walter Raleigh ; 9. Long- 
fellow; 10. Southwell; 11. Congreve; 12, Churchill; 
13, Rochester; 14. Armstrong; 15. Milton; 16. Bailey ; 
17. Trench; 18. Somerville; 19. Thomson; 20. Byron; 
21. Smollett ; 22. Crabbe; 23. Massinger; 24. Cowley; 
25. Beattie; 26. Cowper; 27. Sir Walter Davenant; 
28. Gray; 29. Willis; 30. Addison; 31. Dryden; 32. 
Francis Quarles ; 33. Watkins ; 34, Herrick ; 35. William 
Mason ; 36, Hill; 37. Dana; 38. Shakspere. 


Paisley. 


BAGENALLE, OR BAGNALL, OF STAFFORD- 
SHIRE AND IRELAND. 


From time to time have cropped up in the pages 
of “ N. & Q.” so many scattered notices respecting 
the Bagnalls, that it is perhaps well to publish in 
a concise form—with a view rather to eliciting 
further information than to furnishing fresh facts— 
all that I have so far been able to string together 
respecting a family which, as old Fuller remarks, 
was “of such remark in this count (of Stafford), 
that before the reign of Henry VIII. there scarce 
pen a piece of evidence which is not attested 

y one of that name”; and which produced no 
less than three knights-marshal of the armies of 
Ireland in the most troubled period of that un- 
happy kingdom’s existence. 

ot speaks of Ralph and Nicholas, sons of John 
Bagnall, as “ raising again their sunk ancient 
family by their valour only”; and Sir Simon 
Degge attributes their second decadence to the 
sacrilegious crime of imbuing their hands in 
abbey-grants. “ Delacresse was given to the Bag- 
nals, which, like a mushroom, rose on a sudden 
and vanished as soon in the first generation.” 
Erdeswicke, however, puts another construction on 
it, telling us that — 

“ Sir Ralph, goodfellow-like, dispersed and dedit pau- 
peribus ; for he sold the land, to the tenants for the most 
part, to a man his own, at so reasonable a rate, that 
they were able to perform the purchase thereof: and spent 
the money, gentlemanlike, leaving his son Sir Samuel to 
advance himself by his valour, as he before had done.” 

There is a curious tradition still orally handed 
down in the neighbourhood of Leek, that Queen 
Bess told him when he had become poor, “if 
abbeys and granges would not serve, she must 
needs give him the run of her kitchen.” 

Among Foxe the martyrologist’s MSS. we find, 
under the year 1555, a curious passage respecting 
this said illustrious spendthrift : — 

* Soe they all kneled down and receyved itt (the pope's 
blessing), all save one, Syr Raulf Bagnall, who said hee 
was sworne the contrary to King Henry the Eight, which 
was a worthy prince, and labourid 25 yeres before hee 
could abolish him; and to say that I will nowe agree to 
itt, I will not.” 

Mr. Gough Nichols shrewdly guesses that he 
was 
*“ more probably a reckless, dissolute courtier, who chose 
to adopt the Protestant party; and having but little to 
lose, did not stop short, from any scruples of sobriety or 
caution, in doing or saying whatever the impulse of the 
moment dictated.” 

Underhill classes him with the gamblers and 
“ ruffling roysters ” of bluff old Hal’s reign. His 
name occurs as one of the defenders in the justs 
holden on the morrow of King Edward’s corona- 
tion, Feb. 21, 1546-7. 

There is preserved in the Calendar of Domestic 
State Papers a petition of Sir Ralph's to the Privy 
Council, dated 1558 : — 
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“ He was compelled to seek refuge in France, for having 
denied the receiving of the pope in Queen Mary’s first 
ae oe His losses, Prays for grant of 502. lands in 

-farm,.” 


And from the same source we gather that, in 
1567, Sir Nicholas Bagnall writes to the lords 
justices that — 

“Turlough Lynagh has promised to go against the 
Scots. He is a great suitor to marry Bagenall’s wife’s 
sister, Offers that she shall have twenty Englishmen 
and six gentlewomen to wait on her, Bagenall would 
rather see her burned,” 


The arms of Sir Ralph, as displayed on seals 
attached to Dieulacresse and old title-deeds, are: 
Per saltire or and erm., a lion ramp. azure. The 
crest: An antelope séjant arg. ducally gorged or. 
The motto: “sEvR ET LOYAL.” But, as given in 
the Cotton MS. Claudius C. 1, they are, Sable 
within an orle of martlets argent, an inescocheon 
erm. charged with a leopard's face gules. Crest: 
on a wreath or. and sa. a dragon's head erased gu. 
charged with two bars or. For the genealogy I 
have drawn from various sources, but am princi- 
Pilly indebted to Harl. MSS. 2043 and 4269, 

lut. 56 B, p. 41. 

(1.) John Bagenhalt, vel Bagenall, of Castorne, 
living a.p. 1460, had by his wife, a da. of the 
Baron of Navan in Ireland, (2) Ralph B. of Enden, 
near Leeke; who by Elianor (Elizabeth ?) ux. 
ejus, da. Ralph (Robert ?) Sadler, of Namptwich, 
had (query, a da. Ellen, ux. Ralph Wright, of 
Mottram Be. Andrew, co. Cest.?) and a son (3.) 
John B. mayor of Newcastle-under-Lyme, a’. 
1519, 22, 6, 31, 3, who by Eliner, ux. ejus, da. 
Thomas Whitingham of Middlewich, had two 
sons and two daughters, viz. Sir Rauffe Bagenalle 
“ knited at y* cruell battayle of Muskelboroughe, 

ug. 1546”), M.P. for co. Staff, Ist Elizabeth, 
and for Newcastle 5th Elizabeth; sheriff of the 
co. 1559; living 1576 [who by Elizabeth, ux. 
ejus, third da. Robert Whitgreave, of Burton- 
manor, co. Staff., had Sir Samuel B. who re- 
ceived eight wounds at the battle of Cadiz, 
Sep. 15, 1596, and was knighted by the Earl of 
Essex, “ before y* towne was all wonne”; mar- 
shal of Ireland, 1602; and who by his wife, a 
Miss Burlacy, had a son, Captain Ralph B. living 
March 5, 1629. Sir Ralph is also said to have 
had ada. Frances, who was ux. John Lovatt, of 
Trentham.] Mary B. ux. Roger Brereton ; Mar- 
garet, ux. George Bartram, of Barlaston; and 
(4.) Sir Nicholas Bagnall, of Stoke, co. Staff. 
second son of John B., M.P. for Newcastle, 
lst Elizabeth; marshall of army in Ireland, 
28 Jan. 1550-1; (of Newry Castle, co. Armagh, 
A.D. 1575) ; who by Eleonora (ob, 1573), ux. ejus, 
d. and ch, Sir Edward Gryffyth, of Penthrin, 
in Wales, had a numerous family, viz. six sons 
and five daughters. We will first dispose of the 
daughters, Frances was ux. to the lord of Louthe 


(Howthe ?); Mary, ux. Sir Patrick Barnewel] - 
Margaret, Sir Christopher Plocknett of Dunfa. 
_lughlan; Isabel, ux. Sir Edward Kinaston, of 
| Oteley, co. Salop; Anne, ux. Audley Loneton 
| only ‘son and heir of the Lord Chaunsey, yel 
| Chaunseley, of Ireland; Ursula, sixth daughter, 
Of the sons, Ambrose, Ralph, and Edward, 0. & p. 
| Dudley was twice married : by his first ux. Kath. 
| arine Nangle, da. of the Baron of Navan, he 
had Nicholas and Ralph; and by his second ux, 
Mabell, da. George Ffitzgerard, of Trograham, he 
had George and a da.: Sir (5) Henry Bagnall, 
second son and eventual heir, of Stoke and ot 
Horley Castle, “ knighte-marshall and. lord de- 
putie of Ireland,” who was slain, “fighting amon 
| the thickest,” at Blackwater, Aug. 14, 1598, 
his wife Eleonor, da. Sir John Savage, of Rock- 
Savage, co. Cest., and of the Lady Elizabeth Man- 
ners, ux. ejus, da. Thomas first Earl of Rutland 
had three sons; (of the fate of two, Gryffyth 
John, I find no trace; of the third, Arthur, more 
anon), and three daughters (some aay four): 
a, Ellin, the elgest, married first Sir Robert Salis- 
bury, of Redg; and secondly, Thomas Nedham, 
of Pool-bank, co. Derby; b. Mary, ux. Thomas 
Blodwell, of co. Cernarvon; c. Elizabeth; and 
(query?) d. Anne, ux. Robert-Lewis Bayley, 
D.D., Bishop of Bangor, 1616; from whom de- 
scends the preses Marquis of Anglesey. (6. 
Arthur Bagnall, e.s., by his wife Matilda, v 
Magdalen, e. d. and ch. Sir Robert (Richard?) 
Trevor, of Trevalin, and Dame Catharine, ux. 
ejus, da. Roger Puleston, had an only child. (7.) 
Nicholas Bagnall (ob. 1712) of Newry and of 
Pliis Newdd ; who married the Lady Anne-Char- 
lotte, da. Robert Bruce, second Earl of Elgin 
and first Earl of Aylesbury; but whether or not 
he left issue I cannot state. Joun SrEI¢H. 
Thornbridge, Bakewell. 


Henry Constante: Perretvation or Brs- 
LIOGRAPHICAL Fattactres.—It has been a state- 
ment implic'tly received and relied upon, both by 
myself and others, that as many as four editions 
of Constable’s Diana appeared between 1592 and 
1604. Now a copy of the 4to of 1592 is in the 
Miller collection, and an edition of 1594, 12mo, 
or sm. 8yo, is at Oxford among Malone's books. 
There, I now believe, begins and ends the cata- 
logue of the impressions of Diana. Lowndes, it 
is true, records reprints under the years 1597 and 
1604; but there is probably no authority for the 
existence of the former, and certainly none for that 
of the latter; for Bindley’s copy, which in his 
catalogue is quoted as of 1604, and from that 
source is mentioned by Lowndes and myself a8 
olive for a large sum in 1818, though imperfi 
turned up the other day, and was no edition 
1604 at all, but a copy, with the date cut off, of 
the edition of 1594! W. Carew Haatart. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Desrperivs Erasmus, Roreropamvs. — It has 
often been said that Erasmus was on the point of 
being made a cardinal when death overtook him 
in 1536. I ss an autograph letter in con- 
firmation of this assertion, addressed to him that 
same year by the celebrated physician Joannes 
Antoninus, in which, amongst other things, he 
says:— 

quam hine emigraret Petrus Tomitius Epis 
poster, scriptee fuerunt ad t. A. litere quibus tibi persua- 
deret galerum ut sumeres cardinalitum, Sed quia morbi 
tum impotentia non siuit subscribere domina, propterea 
indigne visa sunt exequutoribus, quod vocant, ut a morte 
dij ad t. A. mitterentur. Ego uero quia declararent qua 
volantate in te fuerit Ilustris Pontifex dum viueret, in- 
dignum indicaui eas rejicere itaque mitto illas Amplit. t. 

“ Valedixi Aule, quotidie clamans ad Domini ac illi 
confitens errores et negligentias meas. Quietus instituo 
ad pietatem filias charissimas possessiones meas, Et velut 
ex tus fideli de morte Thome Mori expositione, con- 

ro quam felix in sua concha vixerit Diogenes, quam 
prestans fuerit Democriti ——~¥ ¥ Dici non potest 
ti me delectauerit illa tua de puritate Ecclesix, 
Ghristiane preciosa gemma. Mortes et miserias principd 
tam eximiorf ac merito colendord, passus sum 
ab alijs te intelligere. Equidem non fui ausus maximis 
plurimisq3 negotijs te occupatissimi compellare. Et quo- 
niam hinc tuo corpusculo tam raro ac tenuj male conue- 
nit cl medicis, excrucior vehementer deesse nobis quo 
imus opem ferre tibi viro imortali vita dignissimo. 
dabit letiora qui ipse videbitur.—Datiti Cra- 
couie quinto Idus Augusti 1536. 
“R. Amplit, tus 
deditissimus JoANNES ANTONINUS, medicus.” 
[ Translation. } 
“The day previous to the demise of Petrus Tomisius, 


our Bishop, he wrote you a letter to induce you to ac- | 


cept the Cardinal's hat. But the weakness caused by his 
illness prevented his Lordship’s signing it, so that his 
executors did not deem it worth while forwarding it to 
you after his death. As, however, it shows the high 
esteem you were held in by the illustrious Prelate, [ 
thought it a pity to destroy it, and consequently sent it 


“T have bid farewell to the Court, and daily confess to 

i my errors and negligences. In my retreat I bring 
up in the ways of piety my daughters, who are my dearest 
treasures. And, as aroused by the faithful account of the 
death of Thomas More, I reflect how happy was Diogenes 
in his tub, and how excellent was the philosophy of De- 
mocritus. I cannot tell you how delighted I have been 
with your precious work ‘On the purity of the Church.’ 

that your body, so reduced and so weak, derives 
no benefit from medical help, I lament that we can do 
oan for an immortal man, so worthy to _" But 
grant you a more satisfactory state when it 

pleases Him.” 

So He did in recalling him. Erasmus had just 
ended his brilliant career when this letter reached 
Bile, dying in the night of July 33, 1536. 

“Theutona terra cum miraretur Erasmum, 
Hoc majus, potuit dicere, nil genui.” 
PA. 


Lociverre, 4 Nawe.—I once christened 
child by this name, a name I never remember to 
i ve heard before, nor to have met with in print. 

t is probably worth making a note of, At the 


time of the Russian war several girls in the West 
of England were named Alma. H. Bowrr. 


Exxon Frencn TRANsLation. — 
“But that no body may wonder to see him speak so 
home to our purpose, I must inform those to wiom he 
(i.e. Jo. Bapt. Pondus) may be astranger, that he hath lived 
in England ; that it is he who made that excellent transla- 
tion of his late Majestie’s incomparable book called, as it 
is indeed, his Royal Portraicture out of English into 
French, which was prioted over and over again #0 man 
times: whereby he became perfectly acquainted wi 
our affairs, and that be is and ever hath been a great 
lover of our Church ever since he hath known her. But 
that all this may not make him to be suspected to the 
Presbyterian Brethren, I must likewise put them in re- 
membrance that he hath been for these many years, and 
is at this day, an Elder of the Reformed Church of Roan, 
which never yet passed any censure upon him for his 
ancient and great friendship to us which is publicly 
known of every one.”— Durel, On the Government and 
Public Worship of God in the Reformed Church beyond 
the Seas, 1662, p. 298, 
E. H. A. 


A Srranee Mistake. —There is an amazing 
ey of information in The Atheneum (May 30, 
868, p. 757,) which is worth noting, for it shows 
what strange slips may sometimes be made by 
great authorities. The A m Bays : — 

“ The grateful memory will not fail to render justice to 
one noble act at least of George the Third. Before his 
time judyes were removable at pleasure, and a little pressure 
applied to a weak judge in very particular circumstances 
would sometimes obtain a ruling in favour of the crown, 
which should have gone in an opposite sense. The king 
made the judges independent.of the crown, and, by de- 
claring them to be irremovable at the will of the govern- 
ment, he performed one good act for which posterity has 
been largely his debtor.” 


What would the writer say to the followi 
provision of the Act of Settlement (William III. 
12 & 13, c. 2)? — 

“ That after the said limitation ” (of the succession to 
the crown) “shall take effect, judges commissioners be made 
Quamdiu se bene gesserint, and their salaries ascertained 
and established ; but upon the address of both Houses of 
Parliament, it may be lawful to remove them.” 


D. J. K. 
“BaRBARIc PEARL AND Gotp.’’—It was lately 


| suggested in these pages, that an erroneous quo- 


tation ought immediately to be noticed. The 
above expression is in everybody's mouth, and 
was used in print by a high Ps accomplished per- 
son within these few days. If, as I submit, it is 

a misconception, it is time it were pointed out. 

When Milton wrote — 

“ Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold,”— 
it probably never occurred to him that any reader 
would apply the epithet barbaric to the pearl and 
gold. “ Barbaric,’ with the Greeks and with the 
Romans, always meant “ speaking unintelligibly”’: 
afterwards, by a natural extension, it meant un- 
civilised, savage, cruel. In any of these meanings, 
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but especially in its primary sense, it is a most 
appropriate word to apply to Eastern kings; but 
how can gold or the pearl be said to speak unintel- 
ligibly, or to be savage, cruel? If gold and pearls 
were the ornaments only of savage tribes, like 
fishes’ teeth, cowries, and the like, the word bar- 
baric might be applied to them. But pearls and 
gold have ever been the ornaments of the wealthy 
and luxurious. Let us hope that our sons will 
speak of the Aurungzebes and Genghis Khans as 
“kings barbaric,” and that they will never use 
such a phrase as “ barbaric pearl.” C. M. 


“Beauty sur following 
couplet is perhaps the origin of this expression :— 
“ Beauty is but skin-thick, and so doth fall 
Short of those statues made of wood or stone.” 
Rey. Robt. Fleming’s Poems, 1691, p. 13. 
CyRIL. 


Hacker Famtty.—The following curious gene- 
alogical statement was taken from a scrap-book 
formerly belonging to a gentleman of the sock and 
buskin. It relates to an American actor of the 
name of Hacket, who honoured the people of this 
country with his presence some years since. 

In England the biographer of the Lord Keeper 
Williams bore the name of Hacket. In Scot- 
land the representative of Hacket is in a baronet 
or Hacket of Nova Scotia; but in neither country 
does any one claim descent from a nobleman and 
general who assisted Gulielmus Bastardus in de- 
throning the Saxon Harold : — 

“ Among the distinguished American actors who have 
visited this country and courted the judgment of a metro- 
politan audience, the name of this gentleman stands very 

rominently forward. He was born in the city of New 
fork on March 15, 1800. According to his ‘ family 
pedigree,’ which, as the last of the ‘ barons of Hackett’s 
town,’ Ireland, Mr. Hackett holds (duly and officially 
attested and issued in 1834 by the Ulster King-at-Arms), 
he is descended from * Haket, a Norman noble and 

neral who accompanied William the Conqueror to 
ingland.” 

Occasionally genealogists treat the world with 
many delightful facts. Recently much has been 
said about a warrior called Coalthartus, an officer 
under Agricola, the first of a family still existing in 
the north. Douglas derives the Earls of Aberdeen 
from one Gourdain, who shot Richard I., and who 
was skinned alive for so doing. We have heard of 
the Argyle descent from the O’Dwin, who lived in 
400—a fact vouched, it is said, by ancient sena- 
chies; but the existence of a noble Haket—the 
companion of the Conqueror, and one of his 

nerals, the ancestor, too, of the barons of Hac- 

ett’s Town—is a fact surely as remarkable as the 
skinned archer of Douglas, or the venerable 
O'Dwin who flourished in the year of our Lord 
400. J. M. 


Frrst Book PRINTED In NEwcastir. —I take 
the following from a recent catalogue of books as 


worth a note in — pages. On application I 


found the volume had met with a purchaser : — 
“ Morton (Thos. Bp. of Durham), Sermon 
before the King’s most excellent Majestie, in the Cohen 
Church of Durham, May 5, 1639, small 4to. Imprinted 
at Newcastle-upon- Tyne, by Robert Barker, 1639,” 
J. Manver, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“ Sorte DE CHARIot four TRANs- 
PORTER LES Morts.”—Such is the only mournful 
signification of the word now-a-days; but it was 
not always so, for I find, in the Mémoires de 
Grammont, speaking of a wedding : — 

“ Tl en jugea bien, car a peine achevoit-il de parler, que 
trois grands Corbillards, comblés de laquais grands comme 
des Suisses et chamarrés de livrées tranchantes, parurent 
dans la cour et débarquérent toute la noce,” 

PAL 


Deapiy.— This word is commonly used in 
Huntingdonshire as ‘a superlative, with various 
applications. Thus I was told a few days since 
of a certain person being “a deadly chatty man,” 
meaning that he was fond of talk and conversa- 
tion. The parish church was described as being 
“a deadly place for draughts,” and its parson “a 
deadly hand at a text,” which, I may observe, 
was meant in his praise as an expositor of Seri 
ture. Another man was described as “a deadly 
man for drink,” a horse as “a deadly one at 
fences,” and a fierce chained dog as “a deadly one 
to fettle beggars;” the said dog having just be- 
haved after the fashion of Mr. Quilp’s dog. 

Curusert Bepe. 


Sr. Mary’s, Yorx.—The church 
of St. Mary, Castlegate, York, is about to be 
restored by Mr. Butterfield at the expense of the 
Dean of York; and, in anticipation of the work, 
many extremely interesting things have been 
recently found there: e.g. lepers’ window, crypt, 
sedilia, &c. One of the most. recent discoveries 
is, moreover, very important, as throwing con- 
siderable light upon a subject now occupying the 
attention of churchmen. Two candlesticks have 
been discovered, each bearing this inscription: 
“A. G. gave Thee 1755.” A memorandum in 
the following words, written by the donor, the 
then parish clerk, in one of the parochial books, 
has also been found : — 

“ The Two Meetle Candle Sticks and wax candles upon 
the Alter Table was given by Ambrose Girdler, Clerk, in 
the year 1755, which he desires may be kept clean by 
whom soever is his successor.” 


That it may not be su F that his rector 
was a Ritualist of the nada , it should be stated 
that another entry in the same book announces 
that “A. G.” received 12. for entering up the 
parish registers, which had been neglected for 
twenty-five years. E.T. 
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S1@N-BOARD: THE SADDLER’s Horsz.—In Ben 
Jonson's comedy of Epicene, or the Silent Woman 
(Act IV. Se, 1), this sign is thus alluded to — 

“[ peep’d in at a crany, and saw him sitting over a 
eross-beam o’ the roof, like him o’ the Sadler's Horse in 
Fleet Street, up right: and he will sleep there.” 

No mention is made of this in Larwood and Hot- 
ten’s History of Signboards. H. 


Wanker Bieak.—A few days since (in 
August) I was talking with a Huntingdonsbire 
cottager, whose daughter was living out at ser- 
vice, and whom the mother had been to see. 
said, “I hope that you found her well.” “ Well, 
no sir, thank you,” was the reply ; “ I can’t justly 
say as she were well. She were looking so wank- 
ley and bleak.” I could see the force of the latter 
epithet, though the former was what Mr. Swiveller 
called “a staggerer.” But, on hunting up their 
meanings on my return home, I found that Bailey 
gives “ wankle” as a north-country word, mean- 


ing “limber, flaccid.” To “bleak” he assigns a 
Dutch origin, as meaning “ pale, wan”: though 
Mr. Sternberg, in his Northamptonshire Glossary, 
gives it as an Anglo-Saxon word, meaning “ pale, 
sickly-looking.”* Curnpert Bebe. 


“Apposttion Day” at Sr. Scnoor.— 
The following cutting may be worth preserving :— 


“ Sr. Pavt's Scnoot.—Midsummer Day was ‘ Appo- | 
sition Day,’ so called, at this famous public school, which | 
was founded by Dean Colet nearly three hundred and 
sixty years ago. The school was established in 1509 for 
one hundred and fifty-three boys—the number of fishes 
caught by the Disciples on a memorable occasion, as re- 
lated in the Gospel of St. John, and dedicated to the child 
Jesus, who, says Bishop Hall, * while children of his age 
were playing in the streets, was found sitting in the 
Temple, not to gaze on the outward glory of the house, 
oron the golden candlesticks or tables, but to hear and 
“appose” the doctors.’ Hence probably the origin of the 
expression ‘ Apposition Day.’ ” 


Appose is the French apposer, 
to one. 

Mr. Dovce’s Marernatia: Notes to Cart- 
wrieut's “ Porms,” 1651.— 

1. Among elegiac verses, that signed “ Edward 

, Baronet,” has a line — 

“Wherein even Cesar fears the doubtful strife.” * 

'g Omnium postrema certaminum Munda ; ibi non pro 
cetera felicitate, sed diu triste prelium .. . . inusitatum 

ris, oculis nefas, de extremis secum agitasse fertur. 


Florus, lib. iv, cap. 2.) 
2. Marg. note to elegiac verses signed “ Ralph 
Bathurst, Trin. Coll. Oxon.” — 4 
“ Which Aristotle made to be mistook.” + 
exdeBoudva wal exdeBouéva. 
Plut, in Alex.) | 


Stokes his Book on the Art 


to put questions 
W. H. 8. 


3. Poems, On Mt 
of Vaulting. 

“ Leap’d o'r, if Florus ¢ do not mock us.” 

Lib. iii. 3.] 


| Nottingham. 


; 4, Poems (p. 261). To the Queen on the same 
(%. e. the birth of the King’s fourth child), being 
the preface before the English verses sent them 
from Oxford. 

“ In th’ elder statue with a younger head.” * 

(* Marcellus was accused for taking off Augustus his 
head, and putting the head of Tiberius upon the same 
statue. ] 

5. Poems (p. 277). Syringus. LErgastus. 

“ Erg. And he that fits him for that seat, 
May he figs from Thistles + eat.” 
[+ Scotland. ] 
W. Carew Hazurrr. 


Queries. 


ELECTION COLOURS. 


As a general election is now rapidly approach- 
ing, it would be of interest to elicit from the cor- 
respondents of “N. & Q.” any information they 
may possess on this subject. I am desirous of 


| knowing how the custom of wearing colours at 
| elections originated, and how it is that the same 


political party favours different colours in different 


| places. 


During the time of the Reform Bill agitation of 
1831, a ballad was sung about the streets of Lon- 


don called “ Britons’ Hopes, the Bill not Lost,” 


the first verse and chorus of which ran thus :— 
“ Arouse! arouse! you Britons bold, 
To you I’m now going to unfold, 
Royal William we are told, 
Declares he'll not be conquered. 
Chorus, 
“Then England, Ireland, Scotland too, 
Like men stick to your colours true, 
King William swears he is true blue, 
And never will be conquered.” 


Here we have an intimation that the colours of 
the Liberal party were blue. 

At the election for the borough of Nottingham 
in May, 1866, Viscount Amberley, the Liberal 
candidate, appeared on the hustings attended by 
the Viscountess Amberley and a party of ladies. 
The ladies were all attired in yellow silk dresses, 
that colour being favoured by the Liberals of 
Sir George Jenkinson, Bart., the 
Conservative candidate, appeared on the hustings 
accompanied by Lady Jenkinson and a party of 
ladies. These ladies wore biwe silk dresses, that 
colour being favoured by the Conservatives of 
the borough. 

At the election for East Kent in May, 1868, the 
colour worn by the Liberal party, who supported 


| Mr. Tufton, was blue; whilst the colours worn 


by the Conservatives, who supported Major Pem- 
berton, were orange and purple, 


| 
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The following extract is from the Ulverston Ad- 
vertiser of August 18, 1868: — 

“ Saturday afternoon the 
Marquis of Hartington addressed the electors of Barrow. 
The town presented an appearance of almost unprece- 
dented gaiety. From almost every building, public and 
private, the green and yellow flag was flying.” 

It may be stated that the Marquis of Harting- 
ton is the Liberal candidate. 

Here we have the variety. In Nottingham the 
Liberal colour is yellow, in East Kent blue, in 
North Lancashire green and yellow. In Notting- 
ham the Conservative colour is blue, in East Kent 
orange and purple, and in North Lancashire it 
may be some other colour, RAYNER. 


Awonymovs, Etc.—I shall feel obliged to any 
correspondent who can give me the author's name 
of any of the ane. None of them, I believe, 
are in Watt's Bib. Brit. Indeed, of a list of 
works taken at random, Watt only knows the 
name of the author of one out of seven :— 

1. The Absent Man .. . edited by Sir P. Plastic. 1817. 

2. An Address to the British Volunteers. .. by A V. 
and plain Englishman. Hatchard, 1801. 

8. An Address to the Clergy and Laity . .. on Parochial 
Registers [with reference to a bill then in Parliament ? 
and if so, what bill?] By Anti-Rosa, Sherwood, 1812, 

4, An Address to the Independent Freeholders of . . . 
Suffolk. By a Suffolk Freeholder. Jordan, 1802. 

5. Advice to the Whigs; with Hints to the Democrats, 
and Cautions to the Edin. Reviewers. By an English- 
man. Hatchard, 1810. 

6. Althea. By aNobleman. 1813. 4to. 


The following are in Watt, but he does not 
give the authors’ names : — 

7. Account of Jamaica... By a Gentleman long resi- 
dent in the West Indies. Longmans, 1809. 

8. Adelaide. . . By the author of Santo Sebastiano, or 
the young Protector. G. Robinson, 1813, 5 vols. 

[Mrs. Hofland wrote an “ Adelaide,” and somebody 
wrote “ Adelaide, 3 vols, 1833,”)] 

9. The Adultress, By an Englishwoman. Sherwood, 
1810. 4 vols, 

10. Advantages of Russia in the present Contest with 
France, Jordan and Maxwell, 1807. 

11, All the Talents Garland .. . including Elijah’s 
Mantle ; the Uti Possidetis, and other poems of the same 
author. By eminent Political Characters. 38rd edit. 
Stockdale, Jun. 1808. 

12. An Antidote to Infidelity opposed to... Mr. Gib- 
bon. By a Lover of Divine Truth. Hatchard, 1804. 


I have not seen any of the above works, and I 
am not aware that they are at the British Mu- 
seum. Rates THomas. 

1, Powis Place, 

ASSESSMENTS IN AIp.— Having recently met 
With some lists of persons of various parishes in 
Devonshire with sums of money against their 
names, which I am informed are termed assess- 
ments in aid—the date appears to be 1623-26—I 
wish to know for what object these assessments 
were made, and if more than one was made, as 


reference appears in one list to a former collection, 
Are the names given those who were then the 
principal inhabitants of the districts; if not, 
what rule were these lists made out? It also 
appears that commissioners were appointed, and 
collector of the money. Where can information 
respecting these documents be found, as I am 
very desirous of knowing something about them? 
GrorGe 


BAsKERVILLE’s Letrer To Horace Watpors, 
In Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century, vol. iii. p. 452-454, a remarkable letter 
from John Baskerville to Horace Walpole is 
printed, which forms a valuable but painful pic- 
ture of the struggles and failures of Baskerville 
in the production of his famous books. The letter 
is worth reprinting in “N. & Q.,” and would 
greatly interest many readers, but my special ob- 
oe at present is to inquire from what source Mr. 
Nichols derived the letter? whether it was sold 
at Strawberry Hill? whether it is still in exist- 
ence? and if so, in whose hands? Autographs 
of the great printer are extremely rare, and several 
years’ research have brought forth only two—a 
valuable note in the collection formed by Miss 
Catherine Hutton (the daughter of the historian), 
and a draft of the remarkable last “ will and tes- 
tament,” the legal document at Doctors’ Com- 
mons being also wholly in Baskerville’s own hand. 
Any contribution to my proposed Memoir of 
Baskerville will be very gladly received and ac- 
knowledged by Sam. 

Birmingham. 

DELLAMERE OR De 1a Ware.—In Baines’s 
History of Lancashire, iii. 397, we find mention of 
Sir John Dellamere” ; but in the notes, and also 
in other parts of the work, we find the name 
“John De la Ware.” Will some one please to 
examine this point and say whether these notices 
refer to two persons, or that “ Dellamere” is onl 
a corruption or mistranscription of “ De la Ware” 

T. T. W. 

Frencu Provers.— Can any of your corre- 
spondents give me the origin of the French pro- 
verb—“ De plus fort en plus fort, comme ¢ 
Nicolet”? I think it is of recent re Ow 


Goa, on Gova RAstura, on THE ISLAND 
TiswAra*, on Tarrty VILLAGES, WESTERN Coast 
or Inp1a.—We have not, as yet, been able to 
ascertain the name of this particular village before 
its conquest by Albuquerque, a.D. 1510; but 
knowing as we do that its present name wa 
derived from the Govay ¢ plant, the Cassuvium, of 
Cashew Nut {, which the Portuguese introduced 


* Lafitain, Conquestes des Portugais, vol. i. p» 967. 
Paris, 1733. 

+ Buchanan’s Southern India, vol. iii. p. 178. 

~ Dr. Hooker, Kew Gardens, 
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into India, upon what grounds, it may be asked, | 
can any writings in which the place is mentioned | 
by its present name be referred to an earlier | 
period R. R. W. Extis. 
Starcross, near Exeter. 


Honstepenoy.— Has any lexicographer, in | 
iving authorities for this word, quoted Tusser? | 
en holiday-making, away from books, and do | 
not know whether Worcester quotes him. Indeed | 
Worcester, with all his wealth of citations, is apt 
to gif merely the name of his author, without | 
indicating the place where the word is to be found. 
Webster, under Hobble-de-Hoy, cites “ Swift,” 
but gives no reference. Tusser is the earliest | 
authority I know of for the word, and his ortho- | 
graphy is curious : — 

“{ Man’s age divided here ye have, 

By prenticeships from birth to grave. 


7. The first seven years, bring up as a child, 
14. The next to learning, for waxing too wild, 
21. The next keep under Sir Hobburd de Hoy, 
28, The next a man, no longer a boy. 


. 


‘J. Dixon. 


Dorking. 
[ Vide *N. & Q.” 1" S. v. 468; vii. 572.) 


HowDENSHIRE AND OUSE AND DERWENT. — 
Riccall Dam appears by Doomsday to have formed | 
the western boundary of the wapentake of How- 
denshire, It was at this place the Norwegians | 
landed, and proceeded by York to Stamford 
Bridge on the Derwent, where Harold defeated 
and routed them. Riccall Dam appears to have 
been little more than a watercourse, and joined 
the Derwent near the village of Coltingwith. 
Westward of this, including Escrick and other 
places, appear to have been forest lands, and formed 
& portion of the manor of Clifton. I wish to know 
at what period and by whom the lands lying | 
between the river Derwent and Riccall Dam | 
ceased to be a part of Howdenshire, and when the 
present division of Ouse and Derwent was made 
and constituted. The bishops of Durham held 

$in nearly all the villages and places between 
the Derwent and Riccall inclusive, which probably 
at some day was a portion of their manor of How- 
den, and what was called Howdenshire at the time 
of the survey. 


HoveEpENSsIs. 


or Mancnester was a Franciscan, who 
wrote in the reign of Edward I. a book entitled 
Fanaticorum Deliriis, occasioned by the im- 
Posture of one who pretended to have been cured 
of blindness at the tomb of Henry I. Has this 
= ever been printed, or translated into Eng- 
~ anes is the original MS. yet extant ? — 
.,4 could wish,” says quaint Dr. Fuller, “ 
divine would resume this subject.”— Worthen 516. 


Any biographical particulars, beyond those given 


by Fuller, Bale, and Leland (Collectanea, i. 538), 
will be acceptable. Wurm E. A. Axon. 

Joynson Street, Strangeways. 

“ Les Sens.”—In the sale of the Slade Collec- 
tion, lot 274 (Sotheby’s, Aug. 4, 1868) consisted 
of “ Les Sens, poéme [by C. J. Dorat]}, Londres, 
1766,” 8vo, which is accompanied by a most in- 
teresting letter from Sir Charles R. Price, on his 
presenting it to Mr. Slade. I did not feel myself 
justified in copying this letter, but perhaps the 
purchaser will send you a transcript. > ae 


“ SpanisH AND Frencu Dictionary.” 
Can you or any of your contributors tell me 
whether a Spanish and French Dictionary compiled 
by Cesar Oudin, Secretary to the Prince of Condé 
dedicated to the Prince Henri d Orleans, and 
— in Paris 1607, is a work of much value ? 

make the inquiry because a highly educated 
Spanish gentleman, who has been translating some 
papers for me, and who I fear is in great want, has a 
copy which he wishes to dispose of. If my note be 
not assuming too much of the character of an ad- 
vertisement, I may add, that if any of your readers 
wish either to take lessons in Spanish or to have 
aid in translation, I shall be very glad to give the 
address of the gentleman (a Salamanca Master of 


| Arts) on whose behalf I wrote this note, and 


who, in addition to the annoyances arising from the 
res anguste domi in a foreign country, has the 
sore trouble of nursing a dying wife. I add my 
address, which is at the service of your contribu- 
tors. F. RB. 

Torquay. 

Pay oF THE Army 1N 1775.—Gibbon, in a note 
at p. 12 of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, states that the annual stipend of the 
legionaries in the reign of Domitian was equal to 
about ten of our guineas, “ This pay issomewhat 
higher than our own,” &c. What was the pay 
of a private soldier in our army at the time he 
wrote this (circa 1775) ? R. F. W. 8S. 


PRoveRBIAL Expression.—In a letter, dated 
Jan. 20, 1691 (which, so far as I know, is unpub- 
lished), from Sir John Dalrymple, afterwards 
Lord Stair, to Robert Earl of Lothian, who was 
then commissioner to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, the writer says, when 
speaking of the difficulties which it is well known 
the commissioner experienced in getting the As- 
sembly to act as the om wished them : — 

“Som beleiv they will mend upon Carstairs’ arryvall, 
but I fear he hath cast the catt in the kirn by Dunlop, 
and he will find it difficult to take her out again.” 

Was the expression in italics a common one at 
that time? or is it Dalrymple’s own? I see that 
Kelly (p. 387) gives one somewhat analogous, 
though not quite the same. It is, “ You served 
me as the wife did the cat: you cast me in the 
kirn, and hurled me out of it.” T. G. 
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ve of your readers 
the lines com- 


QUOTATIONS WANTED.—Can 
inform me who is the author 
mencing — 

« aa left its mournful traces on that fairest of all 
‘aces. ” 


“Evermore by sin and sorrow I am older than of 
yore,” &c. ? 
They appeared, I believe, in one of the periodicals 
in 1863. Sovurnern Cross. 
Can any one oblige me with the reference to 
this quotation ?— 
“ ... . boni medici est ab infirmo morbum tollere et 
non infirmum corpus destruere.” LHB 


A writer on “ the Non-Alcoholic Treatment of 
Disease” (John Higginbottom, F.R.S.) says: — 

“ Alcohol is the invention of man in the forms we use 
it, by the destruction of the good food God has given us— 
a poet says, by the agency of the devil — 

* He joys to transform by his magical spell 

The sweet fruits of earth to an essence of hell ; 
Corrupted our food, fermented our grain, 
To famish the stomach, and madden the brain.’” 


From what poet are these lines taken ? D. 


“ Love anp War.”—Who is the author of the 
following lines, found written in pencil on the 
gate of my park some time ago ? — 

“ Love and War are strange compeers — 
Love has sighs, and War has tears; 
War has swords, and Love has darts; 
War breaks heads, and Love breaks hearts.” 
KNEDLINGTONIENSIS. 

“ Rosin Hoop.” — 

“ 2084, Pynson, and others.—Specimens of Early Print- 
ing, comprising Twenty Leaves of the Ballad of Robin 
Hood, &c., &c., with woodcut, taken from the cover of an 
old Missal, interesting Fragments, 7s. 6d.” 


I have transcribed the preceding verbatim from | 


Messrs. John Taylor and Sons’ (of Northampton) 
Catalogue, New Series, No. 13, lot 2084, in the 
hope that this note may meet the eye of the pur- 
chaser of these certainly “ interesting Fragments.” 
I have long had in preparation a new and greatly 
improved collection of the Robin Hood ballads, 
and should feel myself under deep obligations to 
any gentleman who would allow me to inspect, 
and, if it seemed to be desirable, transmit these 
fragments. Mr. Taylor, unfortunately, does not 
recollect to whom he sold the lot. 

Kensington. W. Carew Haztirr. 


Rvsstan Mepat.—Can any of your readers ex- 
plain how it is that in a case containing various 
small objects of interest (most of them presents), 
belonging to the late Sir Walter Scott, at Abbots- 
ford, there is to be seen also a medal struck by the 
Russian government in honour of the part taken 
by the Russian army in the ——- of the 

ungarian insurrection in 1849? I visited Abbots- 
ford in company with a Russian general, who was 
not a little surprised at the honour shown to this 


medal, which, it appears, but few Russian officers 
care to.wear. The attendant could give us no in. 
formation as to how it found its way into the case, 


Spenser's “ View or THE STATE oF IRELAND,” 
It is said that some copies of Spenser's prose 
treatise on Ireland bear the date of 1596: if 80, 
there may be an autograph MS. in existence, 


| Can the readers of “N. & Q.” give me any in- 


formation upon this point? This treatise was 
first printed by Sir James Ware in 1633. .Todd 
and more recent editors have been contént to 
follow this version. 

Mr. Collier, in his “ Life of Spenser” (Works 
of Edmund Spenser, 1862), says that eight MSS, 
with which he was acquainted, bear the title 
prefixed to Ware's text—“ A View of the State of 
Ireland, written Dialogue-wise between Eudoxus 
and Irenzeus.” I have only examined three copi 
but the title of each agrees with that in the Re, 
gisters of the Stationers’ Company—“ A Viewe 
of the Present State of Ireland, discoursed by way 
of Dialogue, &c.”’ 

The work was entered for publication in 1598, 
but was not printed by its publisher, Lownes. 

Tottenham. R. Morris, 


Sr. Woottos, Newrort.—The church of St. 
Woollos, the parish church of the town of New- 
port, Monmouthshire, outside its fine early Nor- 
man nave, possesses a spacious entrance-chapel, 
or enlarged porch. I remember asimilar 
ment at Boxley, near Maidstone in Kent, and 
lieve the history of both these curious appendages 
toachurch is much disputed. That at Newport 
is called St. Mary’s Chapel; at Glastonbury St. 


Joseph’s chapel occupies a similar place, as does 
the celebrated Galilee in Durham Cathedral. 
There is at Newport a fine Norman entrance door- 
| way from this apartment to the nave, which pro- 
| bably was once the external door of the church. 
The tower, a finely proportioned structure of later 
date, stands westward of the building. Are there 
other instances of this enlarged porch or vestibule 
occupying a position like the atrium in I 
basilicas ? Tuomas E. 


VESTMENTS OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY.— 
In The Times’ account (August 18) of the Fine 
Arts Exhibition at Ruthin, I read that the Rev. 
T. Seed contributed a complete set of vestments 
used at the celebration of high mass, of the thir- 
teenth century. Now as vestments of that period 
are extremely rare (I only know of those of 8. 
| Thomas of Canterbury preserved at Sens), I ven- 
| ture to ask if any of your Welsh corres 
can give a detailed account of them ? 

Joun Pracor, Jun., F.S.A. 


“Wuoat toe Devit WHEN HE LOOKED 


| over Lixcoty.” — When I asked the meaning 
| this you referred me to 2¢ 8. iii. 308 and iv. 197, 
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but the solution is not there given; the passages 
seem to refer to an uncomfortable figure of Mer- 

, misnamed the Devil at one time I believe, 
over Lincoln College, Oxford ; and a man out of 
sorts or in the “ blues” was said to “look like the 
Devil overLincoln.” The question I want answered 
is, “What the Devil said, &c.?”’ and has some 


reference either to Lincoln Cathedral or the city, 


or county, of which latter a most extensive view 
can be had from the cathedral. Perhaps when 
the Devil made his remark what is now a fine 
fertile plain was then “ the fens.” 
Satspury TRAIN. 
Wixcuester CATHEDRAL. — Is this cathedral 
specially sacred to SS. Peter and James? If not, 


what is the meaning of the device, two keys | 


crossed by a sword, which occurs so frequently in 


its decorations? I also observed it was used as | 
one of the masons’ marks mentioned by Mr. Hut- | 


cuixson (3° S, xii. 431.) R. F. W. 8. 


Wityey Brankets. — On 25, 1868, | 
ire Archeeolo- | 


the members of the North Oxfords 
ical Society, who had a field day in the neigh- 
uthood of Witney, Oxfordshire, were shown, by 


the politeness of Messrs. Early & Son, the blanket | 


manufacturers of that place, a collection of relics 
of the dissolved corporation of blanket weavers of 


Witney, consisting of the charter granted to the | 


corporation by Queen Anne, an oil-painting of the 
same queen, the corporate seal, a large pewter 


tankard, a pewter venison-dish, and several spoons | 


(all marked with the corporate arms), and several 


account-books and minute-books, the latter con- | 


taining many highly restrictive bye-laws as to size 
and weight of Witney blankets. The old blanket- 
, having been used as a temperance-hall, is now 
converted into a brewery, but retains externally 
its old features, and is still surmounted by a cupola, 
clock, and bell. Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” refer me to any existing corporation 
having the power to control or modify the staple 
manufacture of the place? I know of none. 
WIvxe. 


Tae Youncrr Purxy's to TRAJAN. — 

as the celebrated letter (the ninety-seventh of 
the tenth book) on the punishment of the Chris- 
tians ever received the honour (to which from its 
great importance it is certainly entitled) of being 
separately edited with notes or illustrations? I 
imagine not. But as this letter is substantially a 


“Christian writing,” it surely might not inappro- | 


priately be included in the Ante-Nicene Li rary 


now being issued by the enterprising publishers, | 
Messrs. Clarke. If this hint be acted on, I would | 


suggest that the entire original and English be 

printed in parallel columns. * M. Y. L. 
(* For the various English translations of Pliny’s 

and Panegyrics, see Bohu's Lowndes, p. 1885,— 


Queries With Answers. 


Sr. Decuman.—Collinson, in his History of 
| Somerset, under the parish of St. Decuman’s, citing 
| “ Martyrolog. Capgrave, Cressy’s Church History, 
Camden, and Regist. Abbat. Glaston., says that it 
is 
“ denominated from a saint of that appellation, who in 
| the seventh century is said to have come over hither 
| from Wales, and to have led an eremitical life, in a moun- 
| tainous solitude covered with shrubs and briars, on the 
| hill where the church now stands dedicated to his name, 

Of this saint many fabulous stories are recorded, viz. 
| that he was drifted overthe Channel on a hurdle of 
| rods; that he was nourished by a cow, which of her own 
| will followed him whithersoever he went ; that his head, 
| being cut off by a pagan inhabitant, who came behind 
| him as he was at his devotions, was by the body conveyed 
| away and washed in a spring wherein he used to bathe, 
| and that his reliques were at length interred near the 
| same spot with great sepulchral honours.” 
| In Murray’s Handbook to Somerset, the saint is 
| said to have crossed over onacow. I have no 

doubt but that your learned correspondent F’. C. H. 
| can give more exact information concerning him, 
| and tell me with what emblem he is usually 
| represented. I regret that I cannot consult for 
| myself the authorities cited by Mr. Collinson. 

G 


.W. M. 


[Decumanus, or Degeman, a holy person, of whom 
Cressy says that he was “born of noble parents in the 
south-western parts of Wales, and forsaking his country 
the more freely to give himself to mortification and de- 
votion, he passed the river Severn upon a hurdle of rods, 
| and retired into a vast mountainous solitude covered 
with shrubs and briars, where he spent his life in the re- 
| pose of consolation, till in the end he was slain by a mur- 
derer.” According toCamden (Britannia, i, 55, ed. 1789) 
| he -was murdered at a place called St. Decombe’s in 
Somersetshire, where a church was afterwards raised to 
his memory. He is the patron saint of Rosecrowther, in 
| Pembrokeshire, and of Llandegeman, a chapel which 
formerly existed in the parish of Llanvihangel Cwmdu, 
Breconshire. He died a.p, 706, and was commemorated 
Aug. 27, or according to the Britannia Sancta, i. 145, on 
| March 1.] 


Sir Denner Srrurrt.—This gentleman was 
| created a baronet on March 5, 1641, and is de- 
scribed as of Warley Hall, Essex. His first wife 
was Dorothy, daughter of Francis Stasmore, Esq. 
of Forlesworth, Leicestershire ; his second, Eliz- 
abeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Woodhouse of 
Kimberley ; and his third, Mary, daughter and 
heir of Thomas Chapman, Esq. of London, who 
died Aug. 4, 1654, aged thirty-two. Sir Denner 
was one of the cavaliers present at the siege of 
Colchester, and one of the loyal gentlemen who 
| signed the royal memorial at Chelmsford. His 
| coat of arms had never been allowed by the col- 
| lege. Some authorities suppose that the family 
| were originally merchants in Gracechurch Street, 
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single relation, with the exception of his own im- 
mediate family. Could any one give me inform- 
ation about the ancestors of Sir Denner Strutt ? 
Joun Preeort, Jun., F.S.A. 
[The ancestry of Sir Denner Strutt is thus noticed 
in Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, edition 1844, page 511: 
“Tn 1240, when a charter of freedom was obtained by the 


Helvetic Confederacy, Godfried Strutz de Hinkelred, of 


Unter Walden, chief of the Swiss Auxiliaries, received 
the honour of knighthood, but in subsequent dissensions, 
being upon the less fortunate side, was obliged to seek 
an asylum in England, where it appears he took up his 
permanent abode, and from him descended Sir Denner 
Stratt, Bart. of Little Warley Hall. Sir Denner’s sister, 
Amy, married William Dawtrey, Esq. of Moore House, 
whose joint representatives are John Fane, Esq. of 
Wormesley, and Jolin Taylor Gordon, M.D.” } 


Joun Brtt.—Who was Bill, a London book- 
binder a by Bodley in searching for books, 
&e. in Italy ? R. F. W. 8. 

(This person was, no doubt, the celebrated John Bill, 
who commenced business as a bookbinder, stationer, and 
publisher, but became better known as the king’s printer 
whilst in partnership with Bonham Norton, circa a.p. 
1617-1627. Lady Raleigh, writing to Lady Carew in 
reference to Sir Walter’s books, says, “I was promised 
them all again, but have not received one back, If there 
were any of these books, God forbid but Sir Thomas 
[Wilson] should have them for his Majesty, if they were 
rare, and not to be had elsewhere; but they tell me 
that Bill, the bookbinder or stationer, hath the very 
same.” (Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series.) 
John Bill died on May 3, 1630, in the fifty-sixth year of 
his age, and was buried at St. Ann’s, Blackfriars. His 
monumental inscription is printed in Strype’s Stow, 
lib. iii, p. 181. He married Anne, the daughter of Dr. 
Thomas Mountford, famous for her skill in music, of 
whom some account is given in “N, & Q.” 3rd S. x. 
475.) 


Gotp Locxet.—I have recently obtained from 
the sale of Mr. Redfern’s collection at Warwick 
a small gold locket, measuring about 1} inch 
long and m Rng of an irregular octagon shape. 
On the back is an inscription in raised Roman 
letters under a glass : — 

“ George the III. in the 51st year of his reign, stamp’d 
by the hand of Nature.” 

In front, also under glass, is what purports to be 
the portrait in question. It appears to me, as far 
as I can make out without removing the glass, to 
be a line-engraving, chiefly in short touches, 
crossed at right angles, in which the profile is 
made out with the assistance of a little green and 
brown paint. 

I imagine, from its general appearance, that this 
is one of a number of such lockets, but I cannot 


but in his will he does not mention the name of a 


get any explanation of what it represents. Cay 
you or any of your readers assist me ? A. W. 


[This is one of the many memorials of the jubilee 
held in honour of George the Third having reigned fifty 
years. Numerous medals were struck upon the occasion, 
and we have a strong impression that such medals were 
worn by many people on the day.] 


“ Hoeen Mogen,” orn “ Hogan Mogan,” — 
These words, I believe, are a corruption of some 
Dutch original, forming t of the title of the 
Dutch Parliament of old, and meaning “ their 
high mightinesses.” They occur once in Hudibras, 
Are they to be met with elsewhere? and am I 
right in my belief as to their meaning and onset 

H. 


[Butler (Hudibras, part iii. canto 1, lines 1439-40), 
speaking of Ralpho, says — 
“ But I have sent him for a token 
To your low-country Hogen-Mogen.” 
These words are a corruption of Hoogmégende, or high 
and mighty, the title of the States General of the United 
Provinces. 
BENTING-TIME.— Whence comes — 
“ When the dove goes a benting 
The farmer is lamenting ” ? 

What is the meaning of “ benting”? Bents, in 
the northern dialect, means coarse grass. 

Cornus. 

[The above lines read like a proverb, similar to another 
old one : — 

“The pigeon never knoweth woe, 
Until she doth a benting go.” 

Different kinds of hard, dry, coarse grasses, reeds and 
rushes, are indiscriminately called by the name of bents ; 
and also the grounds, or pastures, on which they grow. 
Bent-grass is considered by Lightfoot to be the Agrostis, 
of which there are several gpecies. Benting-time is when 
pigeons and doves feed on bents, before peas are ripe.] 


NoRTHUMBERLAND SHILLING.— Why is this 
name applied to a particular coin? In what year, 
and for what purpose, was the Northumberland 
shilling issued from the Mint? An early answer 
will much oblige ABHBA. 

[In 1763 shillings to the amount of 100/. were struck 
for the purpose of being distributed amongst the popl- 


lace, when the Earl of Northumberland made his first 
public appearance in Dublin, as Lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, from which circumstance they still go by the name 
of Northumberland shillings. They have the king’s 
bust in profile to the right, hair long, laureate; in ar- 
mour, with a slight drapery fastened on the shoulder by 
a brooch, Georatvs III. Der Gratra. Reverse in type 
and legend, exactly like the shillings of his grandfather. 
These pieces are dated 1763, and are rare. Pinkerton's 
Medals, ii, 72, 2nd edit.; Leake’s Account of English 


| 


Money, p.4; Ruding’s Coinage, ii, 84; and Hawkins’s 
Silver Coins, p. 244.) 
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Porm on A Steepine (4* 8. i. 535.)— 
[ remember a song, popular some thirty years ago, | 
called “The Angel’s Whisper.” It began thus — | 

“A baby lay sleeping, 
Its mother was weeping.” 

I think it was by Anster or Lover, but should 
be glad to have my memory refreshed. Q. Q. 

(“The Angel's Whisper” is one of Lover’s pretty 
“Songs of the Superstitions of Ireland.” It will be found 
at p. 19 of the edition of Lover's Poetical Works lately 


published by Routledge. ] 


Replies. 
MOTION OF THE HORSE. 
S. xii. 328, 448, 509; 4" S. ii. 184.) 

The following extract from “A Treatise on 
Draught,” by I. K. Brunel, appended to The Horse 
by the U. K. Society (p. 412), will make this 
subject clear : — 

“It perhaps may have been found difficult or trouble- 
some to watch the movement of a horse’s legs; but a very 
little practice will enable any body to verify what we are 
about to state: by keeping near the side of a horse that 
is walking, it will be easily seen that, immediately after 
the raising of either of the hind legs from the ground, 
the fore leg of the corresponding side is also raised, so that 
the latter leaves the ground just before the former touches 
it. If the fore legs be then watched, it will be seen that, 
immeiately after the movement of either of these, the 
hind feg upon the opposite side is put in action, so that 
the order of succession appears to be in walking as num- 
bered in fig. 3. [Not needing the figure, I substitute the 
ne diagram, showing the order of motion in each 


2 
Head 


1 
Tail 


3 4 
1& 3 representing the hind legs, and 2 & 4 the fore legs.] 
: “If the horse be now examined from a short distance, 
it will be seen that, when he is walking freely, the suc- 
cessive movements of the legs are at equal intervals of 
time, and that the muscular force of one limb only is 
brought into action at the same moment. 

“In trotting, the action is of course quicker, and a less 
resistance will, as might be expected, cause the horse to 
move his legs at two intervals instead of at four equal 
intervals of time: indeed, a horse accustomed to go in 
harness generally acquires the habit of that action. There 
is this striking difference between trotting and walking ; 
in walking, we have seen that the interval between the 
Movement of the legs on the same side was less than the 


produce the effect of a horse in a gallop, although it is the 
moment when the animal is making no exertion. The 
canter is to the gallop very much what the walk is to 
the trot, though probably a more artificial pace. The 
exertion is much less, the spring less distant, and the feet 
come to the ground in more regular succession: it is a 
pace of ease, quite inconsistent with any exertion of 
draught.” 


There is an omission here of the amble, a 
favourite action with the dignitaries of the Romish 
Church. This motion may be best seen in the 
giraffe, the two left legs moving at the same time, 
then the two right legs. 

The quotation from Pollux ( Onomasticon, I. xi. 
8. 193) objects to the évaArat motion — that is, 
crosswise + alternate, meaning the trot. 1 believe 
no example from Greek sculpture can be produced 
of this action; but we have abundant evidence 
therefrom of the walk, amble, canter and gallop. 
They had no stirups or spurs. See the frieze of 
the Parthenon at Athens, and the horses of Venice. 
He likes the longer and varying stride, 3: oAAod 
Tiels, xal Siapépwr—that is, the canter or 
gallop; the worst, he says, is that where the dis- 
tance of the legs in standing is the maximum of 
their stride, xaxds 5¢, ef rhy didoratw Exe THY OKEAGY 
és peylorny. We have this ugly motion in the 
cart or draught-horse when put into a trot: it is 
something like a four-legged table set in motion, 
he ges the power of bending and stretching the 

egs. 

t must not be forgotten that there isa very fast 
trot, when the motion is easy, and when there is 
no time or need to rise in the stirrups. Butchers’ 
boys, with a basket of meat, often force their 
horses into this action. 

4 greatly aggra- 
ave the motion 


The trot is, in point of joltin 

vated in the camel. Here we 

évadddé, alternately in the direction from the left 
hind leg to the right fore leg, then from the right 
hind leg to the left fore leg, with a shake between 
each alternate shift of the line of direction. This 
motion would be characterised by a seaman as 
“ pitching and tossing.” Both motions of the ship 
at sea and “ ship of the desert”? soon become fami- 
liar by use. T. J. Buckton. 


BRAT. 


other interval of time: in trotting, on the contrary, the 


legs, 

t.simultaneously, Owing to the velocity and the 
momentum which the body acquires in consequence of 
that velocity, in trotting fast, the successive impulses are 
less distinctly perceptible, and the movement more con- 
tinued and uniform than in a slow trot or in walking. 

In galloping the movement is totally different : the 
= legs are thrown forward nearly simultaneously, and 
Hy hind legs brought up quickly and nearly together. 
t is, in fact, a succession of leaps, by far the greatest inter- 
val of time elapsing while the legs are extended after the 


leap is taken : this is the position, therefore, which catches 


situated diagonally, or at opposite corners, move | 


the eye, and which must be represented in a drawing to 


(4 S. ii. 143, 181.) 

I observe several letters about brat, showing 
that it is still acommon provincial word. Of this 
I was very well aware, having read many pro- 
vincial glossaries through from end to end. I 
also see the suggestion that the Polish brat is the 
| English brother, which is so self-evident that it 
| seemed to me hardly worth while to say so; it is 

also the Latin frater, which is still more like it, 
| with the exception of the initial letter. A deri- 
| vation from the root of brood is put forward ; but 
this is the very one which the Edinburgh Review 


if 
> 
a 
: 
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jects, and it is also mentioned by Dr. Mahn in 
Webster's new one-volume ayn 
by Bell & Daldy, only to be rejected in like 
manner. But Mr. GALLAGHER insists that bratt, 
a cloak or rag, is purely Celtic, and not Anglo- 
Saxon at all; perhaps the Anglo-Saxons may 
have borrowed it from them, but it is certainly to 
be found in Somner’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. I 
cannot see why the application of brat (an apron) 
to children should be difficult: nor are we left 
quite to conjecture ; for the Scotch use the word 
of both indifferently: see Jamieson. One reason 
why brat is not related to thé German brut is, 
because the latter word becomes brood in English, 
and the verb belonging to it is breed. The change 
from ¢ to d just makes all the difference between 
High and Low German, just as the German words 
brett, weit, braut, become broad, wide, bride, when 
turned into English; and I can therefore see no 
more connection between the English brat and 
German brut than there is between the lish 
white and the German weit. In other wo if 
the word brat were to be made into German, it 
would be spelt brass or bratze ; and what would 
become of its connection with brut then? The 
resemblance between English Aat and German 
Aut is not a case in point; for we took the word 
from the Danish. The proper changes of spelling 
which are necessary before a German word be- 
comes an English one might be better observed. 
As the subject is interesting, I give afew. Thus, 
the initial letters (German), d, pf, 2, th, t, often 
become th, p, ¢, d in English ; whilst ss, b, d, f, in 
other positions, commonly answer to ¢, f, th, p. 
Examples: German—dorn, pflaster, zaun, theer, 
thier, tod, wasser, taub, dorf—English, thorn, plaster, 
town, tar, deer, death, water, deaf, thorp. 

As Mr. GALLAGHER mentions my initials only 
in referring to me, may I explain that the articles 
which have cqpusel in “N. & Q.” signed 
W. W.S. are not mine? I have several times 
been asked if I am the author of some beautiful 
poems, with these initials appended to them, 
which have appeared in Blackwood's Magazine. 
he only say that Iam sorry that I cannot claim 

em. 

It is a curious coincidence that the word bishop, 


which Halliwell explains to mean a pinafore, is | 


explained by Jamieson to mean a peevish child. 
Jamieson is puzzled by it, but the double use of 
brat helps to elucidate it. Waiter W. SKEat. 


1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 
In the Supplication of Souls, Sir Thomas More 
wrote : — 


“ If ye pity the poor, there is none so poor as we, that 
have not a brat to put upon our backs.” (Works, p- 337, 


ed. 1557.) LAB 


On the Scottish side of the Border, besides 
& rather uncomplimentary appellation to 4 
troublesome child—“ noisy brat,” “ foolish brat,” 
&c.—the name is given to the thick film on the 
top of the oatmeal porridge when it cools. 

Busny Heats, 


THE COMYNS OF BADENOCH. 
(4* S. i. 563, 608; ii. 23, 84.) 
Notwithstanding the correction by A. R. and 

C. E. D.of my statement that “ Altyre is and has 
long been the only one of the name in Scotland,” 
as being an erroneous one, I think the explana- 
tions given by the latter prove its substantial 
accuracy. From these it is clear that all the ex- 
isting or recently extinct Aberdeenshire Cum- 
mings claim, at all events, to spring from the 
stock of Altyre as their root. Whether the 
claim is a good one or not,'is another matter. An 
examination of the records has revealed an in- 
teresting fact regarding the Altyre family, viz. 
that by a charter dated at Dundee, January 6, 
1368, David Bruce bestowed on Richard Cumyne, 
styled “dilectus et fidelis noster,” “ omnes terras 
de Develly una cum officio forestarie foreste nostre 
de ternway [ Darnaway | cum pertinen. in comitatu 
moravie infra Vic. de Invernys.” (Reg. Mag. 
Sig. p. 60, No. 189.) This favoured Cumine, who 
receives other ts from King David, is doubt- 
less the Sir Richard Cumming of Altyre, men- 
tioned by C. E. D. as flourishing about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, as I believe the baronets 
of Altyre still hold the office of foresters of Dar- 
naway. Another “Ricardus Cumyn miles” fre- 

uently appears as a witness in the charters of 
Robert, Duke of Albany (1406-19), perhaps & 
son of the preceding Richard. It would thus ap- 
pear that “the sweeping destruction” which, ac- 
cording to A. R., “ overtook the race and name of 
Comyn,” was not so complete as has been generally 
supposed, since within less than forty years after 
the death of Robert Bruce we find them in favour 
with his son David, as above. As for the origin 
of asserted minor branches of the Altyre § 
being “ preserved in family records,” and “ acknow- 
ledged by the Altyre family as authentic,” I would 
observe to C. E. D., with all respect, that these 
pieces of evidence per se are no proof of the fact, 
even though backed by the authority of Douglas's 
Baronage. The late Mr. Riddell said that “n0 
Scottish pedigree could be believed unless proved 
by legal evidence ;” and every day confirms 
dictum. When the Altyre branch emerged 
the ruin which had overtaken the great houses 
Badenoch and Buchan, and “the sun shone oD 
their side of the hedge again,” doubtless, as in the 
ease of other Scottish families, would-be sclons 
were anxious to attach themselves to it, and as 
those days of clanship each added to its import- 
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ance, the head of the house was willing to increase 
his own consequence by adopting, so to speak, a 

ising branch. Changing of surnames is by_ 
no means a modern invention. If there is an 
truth in a curious story told by the late Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder regarding a personage, 
«Gibbon More Cuming of Glencairnaig,” and his 
mode of adopting would-be Cumings, by baptism 
in his hen-trough! then many soi-disant Cumings 

bly exist. (Sir T. D. Lauder's Scenes and 
Ft in the IN. of Scotland.) This traditionary 
“Gibbon ” is possibly the “ Gilbertus de Glen- 
charny” who, on Jan. 18, 1362, received from 
David Bruce a charter of the barony of Glen- 
charny, in the shire of Inverness and earldom of 
Moray, which, failing heirs male of Gilbert's own 
body, was to descend to “ Duncan Fraser and 
Cristian his spouse, sister of the foresaid Gilbert, 
and the longest liver of them and the lawful heirs 
male of their bodies, whom all failing, then to Gil- 
bert’s Aneal heirs,” &c. (Reg. Mag. Sig. p. 24, 
No. 20. 

Take leave to correct C. E. D., who falls into 
avery common error, in speaking of the Earl of 
Fife. There is no such title as this. The noble- 
man in question holds the Jrish title of “ Earl 
Fife,” dating but from 1759, and conferred on 
his ancestor, the miserly Lord Braco, in conse- 

uence of an asserted descent from the old Mac- 

is, which is very problematical. 

The Cummings of Culter were, as I imagined, 
& family of some antiquity. In the Special Re- 
tours for Aberdeenshire, the following entry oc- 
curs — 

“Oct. 1, 1549.—Alexander Cumming heres Joannis 
Cumming de Coulter-Cumming patris, in terris et baronia 
de Coulter-Cumming.” 


The arguments of HErMENTRUDE (p. 210) make 
out a strong primd facie case for the identity of 
“ Margaret, widow of John Comyn of Badenoch,” 
and “ Margaret Wake de Lydel, Countess of 
Kent.” The wife of the elk 
(Bruce’s rival) was Johanna de Valence, younger 
coheiress of Pembroke, and no other John Comyn 
of Badenoch is known to record, in the fourteenth 
century, than himself and his son. But I regret I 
can at present refer to no authorities on the ques- 
tion. AneLo-Scorvs, 


“L’HISTOIRE POETIQUE.” 
S. i. 459, 564, 614.) 


Your correspondents on the bibliography of 
work appear not to be aware that all the 
works, both of Gautruche and Jouvancy, are 
enumerated in Bibliotheque des Ecrivains de la 
Compagnie de Jésus, par Augustin et Alois de 
er, 1853. Under the latter title, Jouvancy, 


der John Comyn | 
| Servius dixerant.” 


there is a paragraph furnishing one of the sub- 
jects on which— 

“ Grammatici certant, et adhuc sub judice lis est.” 

This will perhaps be acceptable to a 
students, together with a few quotations from 
other writers, especially from one, edited by Sciop- 
pius, of whom it has been said : — 

“ His great power was in the ferocity of his satire, and 
his wonderful knowledge of the progress, proprieties, and 
resources of the Latin language; in which he was, pro- 
bably, not exceeded by any one since it ceased to be the 
living tongue of Italy.”"—Worthington’s Diary and Cor- 
respondence, edited by James Crossley, Esq. 

“ L’abbé Valart dit que le P. Pomey, dans la traduc- 
tion qu’il a faite de Histoire poétique du P. Gautruche 
(il veut parler de son Pantheum mythicum), met: Detur 
pulcherrime la plus belle, en parlant de la pomme 
d’or), et non detur pulchriori, comme le dit le P. Jou- 
vancy, qui fait ici un solécisme selon M. Valart, lequel 
prétend qu'il faut pulcherrime, puisqu’il s'agit de trois 
personnes et non de deux. I] y a ici au moins deux 
erreurs. Le Pantheum mythicum n’est point une traduc- 
tion de l’ouvrage de P. Gautruche. En second lieu, 
celui-ci [P. Pomey] a mis detur SS comme le 
P. Jouvancy ; on pourrait méme dire qu’il y a une troi- 
sitme faute. Il est vrai que Laurent Valle trouve & 
redire & ces phrases de VEcriture: Minor fratrum ; Honor- 
abilium omnium; Major horum est charitas ; mais il fau- 
drait donc blamer aussi Pline, qui dit : Animalium fortior; 

i triumphorum majorem: et Cicéron, qui selon 
Saturnius, a dit; Caeterarum rerum prestantior, quoi- 
+ ¥ se serve plus généralement du superlatif: aussi le 

. Fabre a-t-il mis: Detur pulcherrima. (Note commu- 
niquée par M, Adry en 1808),” pp. 416, 417. 

The passage here referred to is in the first book 
of Laurentius Valla, De Lingue Latine Elegantiis, 
: — 

“ Ut charitas est major ceteris, ita ceterarum duarum 
(ut opinor) altera alteram superat; raroque reperitur 
numerus trium, ubi non potius superlatio cadat, que 
tres diversas exigit quantitates, quam comparatio. Ideo- 
que Greci contenti fuerunt dicere comparationem ad 
unum, superlationem ad plura, quasi omnia inter se aliud 
ab alio distantia. Quin ipse Priscianus quanquam dis- 
sentit [lib. iii. p. 25] tamen paulo post quasi imprudens 
quod negaverat, confessus est, prior referri ad unum, 
primus ad plura. Quod antea Diomedes, Donatus et 


Sanctius, however, adduces numerous instances 
of departure from this rule, some of them acknow- 
ledged by Valla himself, and adds : — 

“Ex his tam multis hee velim colligas: Primum 
Comparativum (prior) inter plura sui generis habere 
locum, atque adeo cum genitivo plurali inter plura sui, 
vel alieni generis ; deinde errasse Priscianum, Diomedem, 
Donatum, Servium, et Laurentium, qui comparativum, 
Prior, de duobus dici tantum preceperunt : errasse etiam 
Laurentium, et eum sequutos, quum inculcant compara- 
tivum inter duo tantum regere genitivum pluralem.”— 
Minerva, sive de Causis Latina Li Commentarius, cut 
accedunt animadversiones et note Gasparis Scioppii, Am- 
stelodami, 1664, cap, x. 

BrsrioTHEcaR, CHETHAM. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF BISHOP PERCY’S FOLIO 
MANUSCRIPT.—No. IL. 
“THE FARMER AND THE KING.” 


(4* S. ii, 152, 206.) 


Mr. Suexty’s friend has been evidently per- 
petrating ajoke. The oral version of “The Farmer 
and the King” (a new name, by the bye) is no- 
thing more than a clumsy attempt to put into the 
Dorsetshire or East Devon dialect the well-known 
song of “The King and the Countryman.” If 
Mr. Suetty and Mr. F, J. will turn 
to p. 210 of my Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Sonys 
of the Peasantry of England (Lond., 1857 *), they 
will not only find the song in question, but some 
information respecting it. It is no version of 
“The King and Northern Man,” but an abridg- 
ment and alteration. The original is no ‘rarity ”; 
it is in the Bagford and Roxburgh collections. It 
has been reprinted in Edinburgh; by the Perey 
Society, with remarks by Mr. Payne Collier; by 
Mr. J.S. Moore in his valuable ballad-book, and by 
Richardson of Newcastle-on-Tyne in his Border 
Zable-Book, and there is a common chap-book 
edition. 

It would appear also that we have it in the 
bishop's “folio MS.” When the last edition of 
my collection was published I was unable to state 
by whom the abridgment was made. I can now 
supply the deficiency. The song was “ made up” 
out of the old materials by Mr. Knight, a popular 
low comedian, at the commencement of the present 
century. This is what Iam assured by a com- 
petent authority, and I shall consider the infor- 
mation to be correct unless MR. FURNIVALL can 
state that he has the song in the Folio MS. which 
he is editing. Mr. Knight was an actor, and I 
believe either proprietor or stage-manager at the 
Windsor Theatre, where the song was first intro- 
duced, and sung “ with unbounded applause.” 
There is a traditional anecdote about the son 
which is worth recording, although I do not youc 
for its truth. Mr. Knight, on singing the lines — 

“T seed an old chap at Bartlemy Fair, 

Look’d more like a king than that chap there,” 
used to point at the royal box—a process which 
of course: added to the point of the stanza. On 
one occasion the song was sung in the royal pre- 
sence, but there was no pointed allusion. The 
song was encored as usual, but his majesty 
George IIL, instead of joining in the call, said 
“Very bad! very bad!—didn’t point to the box !” 
Thus encouraged, Mr. Knight repeated the strain, 

with the proper point, amidst a roar of laughter, 
in which the good-natured monarch heartily 
joined. My informant said that his grandfather, 
a native of Slough, was at the theatre when this 
occurred. Of Mr. Knight I can give no informa- 


tion, but probably his biography may be fo 
work. All I can say of him is, that he wasa 
respectable comic poet. He wrote “The Lad wi 
a Carroty Poll,” “Oh! cruel were my Parents,” 
“The Old Commodore,” and many other well. 
known ditties, the wit and humour of which form 
a striking contrast to the Cockney rubbish that 
now-a-days is called and esteemed “ comic” 
the patronisers of café chantants aud music-halls,* 

The East Devon version is easily accounted for, 
Comic songs to suit the “ order sublime ” — the 
“ Dii” of ourcountry theatres, are often transferred 
into county dialects, and there is no reason why 
“The King and the Countryman” may not have 
undergone such a process. The song has given 
rise to a much more interesting theme than the 
diulect versions in “N. & Q.” During the Ham 
den controversy and litigation, Punch published 
“a new version of an old song, and called it ‘ The 
Dean and the Bishop;’” the bero was the late 
Dean Merewether of Hereford, who complained 
in propria persond thus — 
*T know an old priest, but I won’t say where, 

More fit for a bishop than that chap there, 

Tooral, looral, rural, plural, too ra loo ra loo.” 
The dean was, I believe, neither a rural dean nor 
a pluralist, but the introduction in the chorus of 
the above italicised words, and putting them into 
the mouth of a church dignitary, had a trul 
ludicrous effect. I regret that I have not Punch 
at hand, or I should certainly have copied the 
witty satire. I am glad to find that the folio of 
Percy has proved to be no myth, and that it has 
met with a competent editor. I hope that it will 
be printed verbatim, and that even its orthogra- 
phical blunders will be carefully preserved; and 
that the editor will not adopt for a motto — 
“ Virginibus puerisque canto,” 

and so give us a school edition. I trust also that 
the mystery attending it will be cleared up 
Who wrote it? When and where did the scribe or 
scribes live? What are the poems and ballads 
that are not found elsewhere? Does rae is 
bear any watermarks? Mr. W. H. Black of } 
Yard, Goodman’s Fields, has an astonishing know- 
ledge of paper, and at a glance can name the fabrie 
of ancient makers, and I hope that we may have 
his valuable opinion. The age of paper does not 


[* Edward Knight was not only a respectable comic 
poet, but his powers as a comic actor were very con 
able; there was an odd quickness, and a certain 
play of the muscles of his face that prepared the audience 
for the jest that was to follow. His Sim in Wild Oats 
has been esteemed the most chaste and natural of stage 
exhibitions, Among his other best parts may be reckoned 
Frank Oatland ; Tom, in Jntrigue ; Jerry Blossom ; Joey, 
in Modern Antiques, and Zekiel Homespun. For selec- 
tion of his other characters, see Geiest’s History f the 


* Now published by Griffin & Co., London, price 2s. 6d, 


Stage, ix. 341. He died at his house in Great 
Street, London, on February 21, 1826.—Ep.] 
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decide the age of the writing upon it, but it forms 
an important bit of evidence. 
James Henry Dixon. 


Lausanne. 


PERPETUAL YOUTH. 
(4% S. ii. 202.) 


The story of the “remedy against old age,” 
the ass with a serpent fora draught 
of water, is given by Elian (Nat. Animal. vi. 51), 
on the authority of Sophocles, Dinolochus, Ibycus 
Reginus, Aristeas, an Apollophanes ; not, how- 
ever, to be found in Smith or Pauly: nor is it 
mentioned by Schiitz. There are many classical 
errors in Bacon’s Prometheus, as his “bundle 
of twigs” to get the fire: Jupiter in merry mood 
granting it and perpetual youth * also. Bacon's 
mistaking Prometheus for divine providence, when 
he is specially set forth as the representative of 
human prudence or providence (forethought). 
His notion of Pandora as a goodly woman, when 
she was made the special representative of all 
evils, &c. &c. Voltaire has also made strange 
blunders in the story of Prometheus, when he 
says: — 

“Quand Prométhée eut formé son image 

D’un marbre blanc faconné par ses mains, 

Tl épousa, comme on sait, son ouvrage ; 

Pandore fut la mére des humains.” 


Voltaire has confounded the story of Pygmalion 
Ovid, Met. x. 243-315) with that of Prometheus: 
statue was not made of “marbre blanc,” but 
ofivory. Pandora was neither the work of Pyg- 
malion nor of Prometheus, but of Vulcan, at the 
command of Jupiter, with the assistance of other 
gods and goddesses: hence her name, meaning 
ifted, endowed, by all.” 
shel a view to the —— interpretation of 
mythology, it is necessary to keep each story dis- 
tinct, with the name of the pent who seclien or 
invents it. 
echylus, in the Prometheus Bound, with 
which, as appears by his essay, Bacon was pro- 
bably unacquainted, is the best authority; and 
he is confirmed by Hesiod, Apollonius, and the 
ancient Scholia-ts. Prometheus is distinctly 
pointed out to the Athenians by A®schylus as 
the inventor of all the useful arts and sciences ; 
whilst, on the contrary, Jupiter, with the other 
recian gods, is represented as the cause of all 
natural evil. On the ground of prescience, Ju- 
ed is made inferior to Prometheus in this play ; 
Jupiter sends Mercury to ascertain from Pro- 
metheus the time when he shall be superseded 


* Bya misprint he is called “an ever-fading youth,” 
youth, 

instead of “a never-fading youth ” (Montagu’s ed. iii. 75, 

Pickering, 1825.) The @dpyaxov yi\pws of 

is evidently a medicine and no youth at all. 


by asuccessor as he superseded Saturn (Chronos). 
The story of Io is also introduced to show the 
wickedness and evil, in her case, caused by the 
gods of Greece. Prometheus, not living in 
Greece, had gods of his own country. Probably 
the story of his making men meant that he was 
a god-manufacturer, like Abraham’s father, ac- 
cording to Christian and Mahometan tradition. 
The myth of the “eagle” and the “liver” is 
cleared up by the Scholiast on Apollonius (ii. 
1252), who finds an authorit (Agroitas) for the 
“eagle” being the name of a river, and the 
“liver” (ijrap=od0ap) being fertile land which 
the riverinundated. The rescue by Hercules (the 
impersonation of human labour or civil-engineer- 
ing) meant, therefore, either the draining of the 
lands or the embanking of the river. The an- 
cient Scholiast A. (Prom. Bound, 120) also ex- 
luins the “stealing of fire” as “ acquiring know- 
edge.” Se uvlddes* 1d 8° obrws 
wip Kadeirat h did 7d 

Such an attack as Aschylus made on the Gre- 
cian gods awoke the vigilance of the court of 
Areopagus, which condemned him to be stoned to 
death, a calamity only prevented by his younger 
brother Amynias, who, with one arm round his 
neck, in supplication held up the stump of the 
other, having lost that hand at the battle of Sa- 
lamis. (/®lian, Var. Hist. v. 19, Diod. Sicul. xi. 
27.) Such a position at Athens accounts for the 
| residence of Aschylus in Sicily. 
No other play of Aischylus, or fragments that 
have come down to us, contain any such severe 
sarcasm, irreverence, infidelity, or atheism against 
the received gods of Greece as the 
Bound. 

Horace (Carmin. ii. 18) has an allusion to the 
attempt of Prometheus to bribe Charon with gold, 
for which no Greek authority has yet been found : 

“ Nec satelles Orci 
Callidum Promethea 
Revexit, auro captus.” 


The authorities, too numerous to quote here, 
are given by Pfau in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopiidie, 
vi. 96, by Schmitz in Smith’s Biog. and Mythol. 
iii. 544, and by Schiitz, Exvcursus on Prometheus 
Bound. T. J. Bucxton. 


widos ev popetrat, K. A. 


“ Prisca inter juvenes narratur fabula, coolum 
Cum major natu pulso genitere teneret 
Jupiter, et fratres regnorum in parte locasset, 
Munere magnifico viridis donasse juventx 
Mortales, jam tum damnantes furta Promethei. 
Nec tamen hoc unquam stolidos potuisse potiri, 
Imposuere gravi tam prestans munus asello 
Defessi ; ille sitim sicco, dum vadit onustus, 
Gutture collegit, stantemque ad lustra ferocem 
Anguem oravit, opem quo rebus ferret egenis, 
Cumque hic mercedem pandi gestamina dorsi 

Posceret, oppressus casu non abnuit amens. 
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Inde feri senium serpentes pubere tergo 

Commutant, hominesque premit grandeva senectus, 

Et tristem ex illo morbum, rabiemque rudentis 

Traxerunt, diroque traces dant vulnera dente.” 

Nicandri Theriaca, Interprete Jo. Gorreo, 

Cf. lian De Nat. Animal. (lib. vi. c. 51), who 
subjoins — 

“ Cxterum hujus fabule auctor non ego sum, sed ante 
me Sophocles tragicus, et Dinolochus adversarius Epi- 
charmi, et Ibycus Rheginus, et Aristeas, et A pollophanes, 
poete comici.” 

For these references I am indebted to Mackay’s 
Progress of the Intellect, vol. i. 420. 

CHETHAM. 


Were my Mythology of Greece and Italy read 
and studied in this country, as I am proud to say 
it is in the United States, this query would have 
been answered before now. e fable and its 
explanation will be found in that work (p. 258, 
3rd edit.), and the authorities given, namely, 
“ Elian, De Nat. An., vi. 51; and Nicander, Ther. 
340, with the Scholia.” Taos, KEIGHTLeY. 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS. 
S. ii. 225.) 

I do not know what becomes of depositions and 
other documents connected with coroners’ inquests 
in other places, but I do know that in this town, 
where the coroner (Clarke Aspinall, Esq.) has a 
regular court, like any other of the borough 
magistrates, the records of the court are pre- 
served in a fire-proof safe, in a granite-stone 
chamber attached to the court, and are and have 
been kept under the special care of Mr. James 
Blake, the intelligent fr seen of the court, for many 
years. These records are made up in annual par- 
cels, dating back for several years, and contain 
many most interesting cases. These are arranged 
and marked in monthly order, and in themselves 
form a complete index, so that Mr. Blake can at 
any moment lay his hand on any document that 
may be required for the last half century and 
more. I could wish all public records were so 
accurately kept, and with such facility of refer- 
ence as these are. 8. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 

“ The coroner must certify the whole of this inquisition 
under his own seal and the seal of his jurors, together with 
all the evidence thereon, to the Court of King’s Bench or 
the next assizes,”—Blackstone’s Commentaries, i. 348. 

Inquisitions are occasionally brought up into 
the Queen’s Bench in order to be quashed. The 
Chief Justice of England, being virtute officii sum- 
mus coronator Anghe, would return an inquisition 
held before him into his own court. 

J. B.C.L. 


There is, I believe, no law to compel coroners 


taken by them. That such documents ought to 
be preserved no one can doubt, as they are public 
property, and often contain interesting and yaly. 
able matter. My father was for some year 
coroner for the division of a midland county, and 
in the course of his tenure of office some sacksful 
of papers connected with it accumulated, whi 
after being duly seasoned by damp and dust, werg 
used by our servants for the lighting of fires! 
8. R. 


By the Registration Act (England) of August, 
1836, 6 & 7 William IV. provision has been made 
for the permanent mpage of the particulars 
of each inquest held by a coroner or magistrate, 
Section 25 says: “The coroner shall inform the 
registrar [of births and deaths] of the finding of 
the jury, and the registrar shall make the entry 
accordingly.” The certificate which the coroner 
furnishes to the registrar gives the date and place 
of death, name, age, condition, occupation, cause 
of death, and duration of illness. These particu- 
lars are duly entered in the register-book of deaths, 
certified copies of which are sent quarterly to the 
General Register Office, London, and there in- 
dexed. Similar measures have been adopted in 
Ireland since 1864. See sec. 38 of 26 Vic. cap. 11. 

J. Barty, Librarian. 


THE FAIRFORD WINDOWS: “ST. CHRISTO- 
PHER OF 1423.” 
S. ii. 265.) 

Whilst the “Fairford Windows” continue to 
deservedly attract so much attention, it may be 
interesting to preserve a note of a letter written 
in the early part of 1704 by the then Vicar of 
Fairford, as the subject of the damage sustained 
by the west windows of the church consequent 
upon the storm of almost unparalleled violence, 
from which Fairford and the surrounding country 
suffered in 1703. With that view, I enclose you 
a copy of the letter I refer to. 


Henry F, Hott. 
6, King’s Road, Clapham Park. 


Hoxounep Sir, — 

“In obedience to your request, I have here sent you 
a particular account of the damages sustain’d in our 
parish by the late violent storm; and, because that of 
Church is the most material which I have to impart to 
you, I shall therefore begin with it. It is the fineness of 
our Church which magnifies our present loss; for in the 
whole it is a large and noble structure, compos'd within 
and without of ashler curiously wrought, and consisting 
of a stately roof in the middle, and two isles running & 
considerable length from one end of it to the other, 
a very beautiful figure. It is also adorn’d with 28 ad- 
mir’d and celebrated windows, which, for the variety and 
fineness of the painted glass that was in them, do justly 
attract the eyes of all curious travellers to — 
behold them; nor is it more famous for its glass than = 
renown’d for the beauty of its seats and base 
being chiefly the noble gift of that pious an’ y gen 
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tleman, Andrew Barker, Esq., the late deceas’d Lord of 
the Manor ; so that, all things consider’d, it does equal at 
Jeast, if not exceed, any parochial Church in England. 
«Now, that part of it which most of all felt the fury of 
the winds was a large middle west window, in dimension 
about 15 foot wide, and 25 foot high; it represents the 
ral judgment, and is so fine a piece of art that 1500/. 
formerly been bidden for it—a price, though very 
tempting, yet were the parishioners so just and honest as 
to refuse it. The upper part of this window—just above 
the place where our Saviour’s picture is drawn sitting on 
a rainbow, and the earth His footstool—is entirely ruin‘d, 
and both sides are so shatter’d and torn—especially the 
Jet—that, upon a general computation, a fourth part at 
least is blown down and destroy’d. 
“The like fate has another west window, on the left 
side of the former, in dimension about 10 foot broad and 


15 foot high, sustain’d, the upper half of which is totally | 
broke, except one stone munnel. Now, if this were but | 


ordinary glass, we might quickly compute what our re- 
irs would cost ; but we the more lament our misfortune 
in because the paint of these two, as of all the other 
windows in our Church, is stain’d thro’ the body of the 
; so that, if that be true which is generally said, 

that this art is lost, then have we an irretrievable loss. 
“There are other damages about our Church which, 
tho’ not so great as the former, do yet as much testify 


how strong and boisterous the winds were, for they un- | 


bedded 3 sheets of lead upon the uppermost roof, and 
roll’d them up like so much paper. Over the Church- 


porch a large pinnacle and two battlements were blown | 


down upon the leads of it; but resting there, and their 
fall being short, these will be repair’d with little cost. 
“This is all | have to say concerning our Church. 
Our houses come next to be considered, and here I may 
tell you that (thanks be to God) the effects of the storm 
were not so great as they have been in many other places ; 
several chimneys, and tiles, and slats [slates] were thrown 
down, but no body kill'd or wounded, Some of the poor, 
because their houses were thatch’d, were the greatest 
sufferers; but to be particular herein would be very 
frivolous, as well as vexatious. One instance of note 


ought not to be omitted. On Saturday, the 26th, being | 
the day after the storm, about 2 o'clock in the afternoon, | 


without any previous warning, a sudden flash of light- 
ning, with a short but violent clap of thunder immedi- 
ately following it like the discharge of ordnance, fell upon 
4 new and strong-built house in the middle of our town, 
and at the same time disjointed two chimneys, melted 
some of the lead of an upper window, and struck the mis- 
tress of the house into a swoon; but this, as appear’d 
afterwards, prov’d the effect more of fear than of any real 
considerable hurt to be found about her. 

“Ihave nothing more to add, unless it be the fall of 


several trees and ricks of hay amongst us; but these | 


ing so common everywhere, and not very many in 


number here, I shall conclude this tedious scribble, and | 


subscribe myself, Sir, &c., on P me 
pw. SurpeTon, Vic.” 


When I ventured to suggest the advisability 
of inviting the attention of the learned corre- 
spondents of “N. & Q.” to Mr. Hort's novel 
Tews on the subject of the Fairford windows, 
‘The St. Christopher of 1423,” and the rela- 
tive precedence in point of discovery between 
printing and engraving, I never anticipated that 
my suggestion would followed almost imme- 
diately by such a series of communications as 
those from Mr. Horr himself, Mr. Scmanr, and 


| Mr. Macray, which are to be found in “N. & Q.” 
of Sept. 19. If Mr. Hott’s opinion, that the 
| “St. Christopher” was printed by means of a 
| printing-press, with printer’s ink, and on paper— 
| such as was used by Martin Schén and Albert 
Diirer between 1480 and 1500— prove welk 
‘founded, it is clear that 1423 was not the date of 
| the engraving, and that much of the early history 
| of engraving and typography will have to be 
rewritten. 

But if “1423” does not refer to the date of the 
engraving, to what does it refer? May I venture 
to suggest to those who have the necessary leisure 
and opportunity of referring to the early German 
chronicles, the propriety of seeing whether any- 
thing occurred in the year 1423 to direct public 
attention to St. Christopher, of which the en- 
graving may be a posthumous memorial? Was 
any great church dedicated to St. Christopher in 
that year? Was any remarkable figure of that 
saint erected at that time? Or was there in 1423 
any special commemoration of St. Christopher— 
such as we have seen in our time of the Holy 
Coat of Treves? If this suggestion proves as 
fruitful of results as the one which has led to 
Mr. Hott’s remarkable communication, the space 
| which I have occupied will not, I think, be con- 

sidered by your readers as wasted by 
F. 8. A. 


“Tne Victim” (4% §, ii. 172, 261.) — Your 
correspondent, Mr. Davies, who mentions my 
| little poem in such flattering terms, may like to 
know that it was suggested by the passage in 
| Mrs. Hemans’s notes to which he alludes. The 
subject is a Norwegian legend. The same notes 
| furnished me with a subject for another poem, 
| “The Mother's Lesson,” which also may be found 
| in German Ballads and Songs in the “ Fireside 
Library.” 
Now that Tennyson’s magic touch has resus- 
citated my forgotten rhymes, I purpose including 
| them in a volume of poems which I am about to 
| publish. MeENELLA B. SMEDLEY, 
| Author of Odin’s Sacrifice. 


Marne= Many(4"S§. ii. 199, 287.) —G. W. M.’s 
instances do not well bear out his rendering of 
| maine as meaning many. We could not say a many 
| lot, or a many deal. In those instances it has its 
| ordinary sense of great. 
| But it has been colloquially used as an adverb 
for mainly, or 1 In a diary of my father’s, 
about 1835, is the expression “ A large party, main 
dull.” LyTTEL Ton. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 


| Anonymovs Portrait ii. 252.)—With- 
out desiring to have it inferred that this portrait 
delineates a member of the family of Trafford, 


| allow me to remark that “ Now thus,” one of 
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the illustrative mottoes which occur upon MR. | Faces” S, ii, 129.)Jp 

WILKuvson’s portrait, is also to be found in use Moxon’s edition, 1840, printed by Bradbury & 

at the present day over the crest of the Traffords. Evans, not only the line — 

In the case of Mr. W1tKrnson’s picture, I take it | “ Died prematurely in a day of horrors,” 

that the object of “So then” and “ Now thus” | but the whole of the verse quoted by your eor. 

is to draw a contrast between the past and pre- | respondent is omitted. R.F.W & 

sent condition of the subject of the portrait. An Pe ’ 
Lists or M.P.s (4 8S. ii. 204.)\—In addition 


empty bag and a truncheon indicate what his | . l ) 
tion was at some past period—*“So then.” | to the sources of information which you haye 


he wealth, comfort, and distinction which he pointed out in reply to the query of W.H. 8, 


had attained, and in which the artist delineated | allow me to direct his attention to a rather rare 
him, are indicated by “Now thus.” In the case | Volume, the title of which is “ Anglia Notitia; or, 


of the Traffords, the crest is a thresher threshing “Ae present State of England. By Edward Cham. 
corn, and over the flail stands the motto “ Now berlayne, Doctor of Laws and Fellow of the Royal 
thus.” The tradition in the family which ex- Society. Printed in 1672.” The book abounds 
plains both crest and motto bas been related to | with curious information. In Part 11. p. 75 there 
me as follows :—In some far distant period a battle 18“ A List of all the Knights, Citizens, Bu 

was raging near the place where a loyal Trafford and Barons of the Cinque Ports, that at present 
was wielding his flail in a very peaceful manner. | S¢'vé in the Parliament of England. A. R. 

The king's troops were getting the worst of the | Deer» Aberdeenshire. - 

day, and some of them fled past the barn in which _ Quotation: “GLasaERton ” — (4* S. ii. 220) 
the Trafford was occupied. Seeing what was | See Chaucer's House of Fame, book iii, 1. 117;— 


going on, Trafford instantly mustered his men, | “ And other harpers many oon, 
- flails into their hands, and rushed out at their And the grete Glascurion.” 

ead to meet the advancing foe. As they ap-| Cf. Percy’s Folio MS., ed. Hales and Furnivall, 
proached he attacked them, and swinging his flail | vol. i. p. 246. Watrer W. Sxzat. 


with lusty arm, — upon his men in the words | __1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 
of the motto, “ Now thus,” to imitate hisexample. | Horse ii 
’ - . li, 30, 91.) — This word 
The ~ poor is commonly used in the Treland for 
oe y thrashed, and the D pa ined Als | the practice of feeding animals on food cut green 
= ~faetan AVID JOODING. | for them: “to grow oats for soiling” is to grow 
, | it to cut green. To leave part of a grass field for 


Dore Axper (4 §, ii. 178, 237.) —The church soiling is to leave it to be cut green for this pur- 
of Dore, erroneously printed “Dove,” in Here- | pose. Thus, “to grow a crop for soil or soiling,” 
fordshire, is fortunate in an historian in Mathew | “ to soil a horse with clover or vetches,” are com- 
Gibson, its rector, who lived in the early part of | mon agricultural phrases. M. C, 
the last century, from whose work it appears that Privce Rupert (4** S. ii. 224.)—He was the 
the transepts, tower, and choir were entirely re- third, but not the youngest, son of the Queen of 
built by Lord Scudamore, a.p. 1600 or there- Bohemia. Frederick, the " eldest, died young; 
abouts; but I think much of the old church must | Charles Louis, the second, became Elector Pala- 
have been left or replaced at that period. Itis tine; Rupert was born December 18, 1619; and 
some time since I have seen this remarkable Maurice is attached ounger besten on Decem- 
building, but recollect the cathedral-like effect | ber 25, 1620. Of the personal appearance of 
of the aisles surrounding the choir. There isan | Prince Rupert, Eliot Warburton says, in opposi- 
account of a diminutive effigy of a bishop interred | tion to the portrait drawn by Count Hamilton :— 
here, in the Archeological Journal, vol. xix. This| , Hi eval he ideal of a gallant 
abbey stands in the Golden Valley, so called from | cavalier i 

. “ . gure, tall, vigorous, and symm 
the river Dore or Door, a word meaning water, | would have been somewhat stately, but for its 
but which has been misinterpreted as if it was in | bearing and noble ease. A vehement, vet firm, character 
the French language—gold. predominates in the countenance, combined with a certain 
4 re, dark, and well-formed eye 

Dore Abbey, instanced by AtpHa, and Man- la high-bred Norman nose; the upper lip is finely cut, but 
chester Cathedral, and Christ Church, Oxford, | Somewhat supercilious* in expression ; the lower part of 
given by Tomas E. scarcely come, | the mouth and have mosning, 

1 rt i i ole co 
think, within the of churches with | the wide em- 
four aisles, as the so-called aisles are simply | broidered collar, or the scarlet cloak: he wore neither 
chapels attached to chancels. The church at | beard nor moustaches, then almost universal; and his 


Great Yarmouth has only two aisles. upercilious is @ curious expression to apply to the 


P, E, Maser. | J. B. W. 
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check, though bronzed by exposure, was marked by a 
womanly dimple. At the time Hamilton's portrait was 
drawn, Prince Rupert had had experience of nearly half 
acentury of such perils, privations, and vicissitudes, on 
land and sea, as have seldom been concentrated in a 


hood of Dublin; but did not enjoy it long, 
as he died suddenly of disease of the heart. 
He was a bachelor, and his handsome property 
was subsequently swallowed up in law suits be- 
single life, The best portraits of the prince that | am tween some distant relatives, who litigated the 
uainted with, are in the possession of Lord Kinnaird | question of who was his heir. He told me often 
at Rossie Priory, Lord Craven at Con.be Abbey, and Sir | that he was the lineal descendant of the world- 
Robert Bromley at Stoke Park. The first, by Vandyke, renowned knight whose name he bore. His 
was taken apparently at the Hague when he was about | oul kable: h weer’ 
leven years of age; the second, also by Vandyke, about Puysique was remarkable: Re was very handsome, 
the period of his first visit to England; and the last was and over six feet six inches in altitude. He was 
wn ted by Sir Peter Lely after the Restoration.”— | a superior classical and general scholar, and a vast 


of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers, i. 113. | favourite with the public in his professional and 
Jos J. B. Workarp. | private capacity. I give this for what it may be 
Descenpants oF Cromweti (4" 8S. worth. 8. Repmonp. 


ii. 223.)—The inscriptions, with some variations 
from W. M. F.’s copy, are printed in Noble's At West Wickham Court, Kent, may be seen 
: of the Cromwell Family, vol. i. pp. 213, | @ fine ortrait of Sir Walter Raleigh, which was 
918, 219, 224. Josern Rrx, M.D. | in the Exhibition of 1866, and has been engraved. 
St. Neot’s, The article “ Farnaby,” in an old Baronetage— 
Lorp Ivory (4" S. ii. 228) died more than a the title — now extinct—would show whether 
year since, in his house, Ainslie Place, mer it was an heirloom or not. J. Wixrss, BCL. 
Edinburgh. “Farry: ” “Sarrm” (4% S. i. 508, 565.) — 
Locat Terminations (4" 8, ii. 202.)\—R. B. | Sera Warr is, as Mr. Irvine shows, entirely 
will find ample information about the termination | mistaken. I never heard the word sarin, but in 
ham in that most interesting book, Words and | the South of Scotland fatrin in the sense of punish- 
Places, by the Rev. Isaac Taylor; and also in | ment, a whipping or skelping, is of every-day oc- 
Sharon Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons. | currence. No doubt the use of the word is ironical. 
Undoubtedly it is allied to our modern word | Dr. Rogers (i. 614) is evidently mistaken in ima- 
home. Abad too is, I believe, spoken about in | gining that fairin and faring are the same words. 
Words and Places. I cannot tell R. B. anything | It is quite clear, I think, thatin Lady Nairn’s song 
about it. The only places in Essex whose names | faring simply means food or eating. T. G, 
as I know) terminate in End, are Audley 
, Bartlow End, and Southend. It seems to Anonymous (4 S. ii, 224.) —If your corre- 
me that these places have formerly been hamlets, spondent had examined a copy of Twelve Dialogues 
at the end of large parishes. According to my between Timothy, Titus, and Archippus, he would 
theory, Audley End is that end of the parish of | 20t have called this pamphlet anonymous, The 
Saffron Walden which is called Audley ; Bartlow | 2@me of the author occurs at the end of the De- 
End (which is also called Stevington) is that dication, and also at the end of the Preface. Ed- 
= Ashdon parish which is near the Bartlow ward Davies, the author, was & Welshman, a 
ills ; and Southend is the south end of the parish | Student in Lady Huntingdon’s college, and settled 
of Prittlewell. There is a Southend in Kent, | this town as a dissentin minister about 1793, 
which is simply a hamlet at the south end of | 204 died in 1854, in the eightieth year of his age. 
Lewisham. So also North End, Fulham, in Mid- I have a volume lettered “ Davies's Tracts,” 
dlesex, is at the north end of that parish. Graves- | 1799-1829, in my collection of Ipswich authors. 
end I know nothing about. : James Reap. 
I may be wrong in my conjectures about the | 1Pswich. 
termination end; but I am sure I do right in PaentnNt's BrsxE (1* S. iii. 24, 25.)— 
referring H. B. to Words and Places, and Sharon “ Will some learned reader of your work let me know 
Tnrner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons. whether there be any and what ground for attributing 
C. W. Barktey. the new translation as it stands in this volume (Liber 
Psalmorum Davidis Stephani, 1556) to Montanus ?” — 
Descenpants (4 S. | P. H. F. 
#164, 235.)—About thirty-four years ago, when | Your correspondent R. G. replies : — 
— 4 schoolboy in Dublin, I was acquainted |  « Would it not be truly marvellous if a volume printed 
& fine Pont man named Walter Raleigh, by Robert Stephens in 1556 could in that year have pre- 
, & Native of * ipperary. He was an Irish come- | sented, by prolepsis, to its precocious owner a version 


and vocalist of superior ability, and made | which Bened. Arias Montanus did not execuje before 
& large fortune rapidly by his profession. He | 1571? 
purchased a handsome estate in the neigh bour- The edition of 1571 is now before me, viz. Bibkia 
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Sacra Polyglotta, Ivebraice, Chaldaice, Grece, | where this subject has been already noted. At ni 
Latine, Antverpiw, 1569, 71,72, &c. 7 voll. fol.: — | the latter reference A. L. X. states that — of “n 

“ This Polyglott is and must continue to be of great | “the conjecture that Chaucer by fyfty wekes meant to Th 


rarity ; 500 copies only having been printed, and the | imply the interval of a solur year........, is fally 
greater part of these lost by sea, the vessel containing | secured by the comparison with Chaucer's original. The — 
them being wrecked in a tempestuous voyage to Spain. | Theseus of Boccaccio says, appointing the listed fight — boun 


The second volume of the Apparatus is frequently want- ‘E ; ; ai : lake « 
is deficient im this respect. copy of the first five : 28 d 
volumes, printed on vellum, is in the Royal Library at To which the poet — . . ad 
Paris. ‘There are also copies in the library of the Duke E cosi fu ordinato. , poo 
of Savoy at Turin, and in the libraries of the Vatican, (See Teseide, v, 98.) never 
the Escurial, the Convent of St. Etienne of Salamanca, “The mixture of astrological notions with mythology mere) 
and another, according to a late excellent ‘Catalogue de | is curious: ‘the pale Saturnus the colde’ is once more accurt 


Livres imprimés sur Vélin, at London: but in whose | a dweller on Olympus, and interposes to reconcile Mary 
ion is not specified, nor have I been able to ascer- | and Venus. By his influence Arcite is made to perish 


tain anything respecting it."—Bibl. Sussez., i. p. 35. after having obtained from Mars the fulfilment of his Ma 
This lib now possesses the second part of inal mee Asox. 
the first or the sixth wove Jain 
verpie, 1584, but it wants Malachi, Maccabees, lain Sat 
and the Greek Testament. See in vol. i. Contents | « Man hath his wille!” — — the li 
of the Apparatus, referring to the volumes to : ALES, desce 
which they respectively belong. “ ABN.” vir. 563 (4 ii, 145.)—Thave annal 
BIBLioTHECcAR. CHETHAM. not visited the lake and country described by Mr. availa 
C. T. Ramace, but in other parts of Italy { have claim 
Battot Famity (4* S. i. 616.)—Mr. F. C. | very recently visited two pools, either of which echt 
WIxxrnson, or any other learned contributor to | partly answers the description in the above pas- om 
“N. & Q.” will confer an obligation by referring | sage. Near Padua we find the sulphur baths and Asok 
me to a trustworthy pedigree of the Baliols, or | pool of Abano (not Albano, as misprinted in some think 
to any sources from whence reliable information | of the Guide Books). Here is a pool of bubbling, influe 
can be obtained regarding — _ ___| boiling hot water strongly impregnated with sul- bour! 
1. The progenitors of Warin de Baliol, Sheriff | phur. The fields for some distance are bare of = 
of Salop from 1066 to 1078, and of his brother | vegetation, and covered with lava At some — 
Rainold de Baliol, Lord of Bailleul, Dampiére, | period there has been an active volcano here, and Nasik 
and Hélicourt; Sheriff of Salop in 1078; Lord of | so intense is the heat of the ground that the in- oe 
Weston, Berton Broton, and Newton, co. Stafford, habitants are ever on the look out for an eruption, deacer 
in 1086. : As the Mantuan country is at no great distance, the cl 
2. Their issue, with the view of tracing the | Virgil must have known this pool. Close at hand ment, 
descent of John de Baliol, King of Scotland, on | isa range of the Euganean Hills, but they are not fineti 
the one side, and on the other the ancestors of high mountains. I do not attach much im Star 
Hamo de Baliol or de Weston, Lord of Weston | ance to the “ montibus altis” of the poet. Virgi Le. 
Blymenbull, &c., co. Stafford, temp. Henry Il. —_| was fond of the expression, and we find it in canno 
Ihave met with the Westonorum antiquissime Eclogues, the Georgics, and other places. The Or, as 
et equestris Familie Genealogia, by Segar, a. D. other 1 is in the lovely Val di Ciano; it is off th 
1632, and with the Weston Pedigree in Erdes- about halfway between the baths of Chianciano I que: 
wick’'s History of Staffordshire, which is abstracted | and the town of Montepulciano in Tuscany. Close as to | 
therefrom. | to the roadside is a sulphur-pool, the cold waters of th 
PorutaR Purasroroey (4" S. ii. 199.)—I | of which bubble and make a Fightful = amy 
have heard a sight, and sights; a lot, and lots, | sit is tainted with eulphur; cattle alta fe Cri 
used with precisely the same application as power pepe! , and birds which venture too poy We This 
noticed by Mr. Epuunp Tew. I have also heard | dead. The mountains are not hig accord 
oceans applied in the same manner, as “ oceans of ae owever, & nemus of chestnut, ers brum 
money,” &c.; and I am not quite positive, but [ beech. The pool has an evil name: ae he hens illo, si 
think I have heard mine with a somewhat similar | © Pass after day light ; infernal — aan Histor 
application, as “a mine of wealth,” and mint, | 5°? hovering near! (I state this on “ted sD name | 
as “a mint of money.” J. Beatz. | my guide.) The superstition may be 0 Vi hallow 
Spittlegate, Grantham. origin, and even anterior to Virgil’s time. Hen} 
no doubt knew this country. Umbria and Ro 
Curonotoey or Cuavcer’s “ Knieutes TALE” | now-called Roman States are adjoining it. From the fol 
(4* S.gi. 243.) —I think Mr. Skzar would pos- | the pool we look down on the lake and town of tos 
sibly have been — some little trouble by a Chiuse, the ancient Clusium, and on the Jakes © Jo 
reference to “N. & Q.” 1" S, iii. 131, 202, 252, | of Montepulciano and Thrasimeno (the ancient t Wi 
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Thrasymene), the latter preserving its character 

of “reedy ” and “ shallow.” 
The surrounding country is exceedingly pic- 
ue: in one direction the Cietonian Hills 
bound the horizon. If Virgil had any particular 
jake or pool in view when he wrote the passage 
noted by Mr. Ramace, he may have taken his 
ideas from one or even from both of the above 
Js; but as poets often describe what they have 
never visited (ex. gr. Moore and his Vale of Cash- 
mere), it is perhaps labour lost to look forcomplete 
accuracy, or say “ 7’his is the spot and none other!” 

James Henry Drxon. 


Mayér VaRMAN AND THE Mand Rasa 
Asoxa S. ii. 209.) —-The Maurya, or Mori 
Jain Dynasty of Mayair* Khafid’, near Nasik 
Trimbak, and the Peacock Coinage.t Do none of 
the living representatives of this family trace their 
descent from Aéoka of the Pali Buddhistical 
annals, and are no Jain books or other writings 
available by which the remote date (263 B.c.) 
claimed for his edicts can be confirmed or dis- 
proved? W.E. is of opinion that Maydr Var- 
man of Banfvari, in Khafid’, was not 
Agoka’s ancestor, and gives as his reason for 
thinking so, that he was a mere petty chief whose 
influence was confined to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Hangal; but this deduction is op- 

by the ascertained fact of his territory 
ving extended from Banavan, lat. 14° 30”, to 
Nasik Trimbak, 19° 56” N., as well as the numer- 
ous existing grants of land made by him to his 
descendants. Will W. E. kindly communicate 
the claim of any other person who, in his judg- 
ment, may have better-founded claims to the dis- 
tinction ? R. R. W. Ettis. 
Starcross, near Exeter. 


Leapen Statvss (4" S. ii. 253.) —Your querist 
cannot employ a better material than good potash, 
or, a8 it is technically termed, pearlash, to clean 
off the old paint: it will in no way affect the lead. 
I question “the potash from the bleach-works,” 
as to quality. Pearlash can be procured at most 
of the oil-shops or druggists; printers employ it 
daily to clean their type. EPTIMUS PIEssE. 


Creature A Bartismat Name (4* §, ii. 251.) 
This was a name given to infants before birth, 
according to the directions of the rubric, “ Si mem- 
brum emiserit quod vitalem indicet motum, in 
illo, si periculum pendeat, baptizetur.” See Burn’s 
History of Parish Registers, pp. 93, 94, 165. The 
name is to be met with in the register of All- 
hallows, Barking. J. 8, 

Henley. 
Roven Prery (4" ii. 200, 233.)—I transcribe 
the following ditty from — 


* Journal ery Society, Inscription, vy, 352. 
+t Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, ii. canine. 


“Salem’s Harp; being Hymns and Poems on Miscel- 
laneous Subjects. By Parkinson Milson, Minister of the 
yospel. . . . London: Richard Davies, Conference 
Offices, Sutton Street, Commercial Road. Leeds: John 
Parrott, Briggate. . . . 1863.” 

The only copy of the work I ever saw was given 
asa prize toa girl who had attended the Primi- 
tive Methodist Sunday school at a small town in 
Lincolnshire. The verses, I am told, are very 
popular in the neighbourhood of Epworth. They 
are said to be frequently sung at camp-meetings 
and other religious services. K. P. D. E. 


“ Prayer for Revival at each Place in the Epworth Circuit, 
March, 1862. 
“ At Butterwick and Burnham, Lord, 
At Beltoft, Crowle, and Haxey too, 
O clothe with power thy gospel-word, 
And every blood-bought soul renew. 
“ Let Westwoodside and Epworth rise, 
And pour thy grace on Luddington ; 
Let Keadby feel the opening skies, 
And Amcotts be to Jesus won. 
“On Derrythorpe, O Lord, descend ; 
Let Ealand feel thy quick’ning power ; 
On Wroot thy burning glory send ; 
On Eastoft pour a sweeping shower. 
“ Let Belton feel thy saving arm ; 
The Levels rise to holiness ; 
At Thorne Apollyon’s plans disarm, 
And every precious spirit bless. 
“Set Epworth Circuit in a blaze — 
Through all earth’s millions spread the flame ; 
Hell’s legions fill with dire amaze, 
And heaven and earth shall praise thy name!” 
P. 62. 


Retics or Luter (3" iv. 430.)—As regards 
the marriage ring of Luther bearing inside the names 
of Martin Luther and his wife, I make no doubt 
but the “very interesting historical curiosity the 
Berlin artisan has come in possession of” is nothing 
more than one of those very faithful reproductions 
which were made from the original for a jubilee 
at Leipsic in 1825, three hundred years after 
Luther's wedding with Katharina von Bora, by 
whom the ring was given to the great reformer, 
as appears by the Latin inscription inside: “ D. 
Martino Lutero C. v. Bora.” The ring, which is 
broad but light, each part being hollowed out, 
represents our Saviour on the cross, with the 

der, lance, sponge, ropes, nails, hammer, even 
to the dice, and a small head with a pointed cap, 
which I suppose to mean the traitor Iscariot. In 
the centre is a small ruby. It is to be hoped the 
Berlin artisan did not pay-for his ring as being 
Luther’s own, which it undoubtedly is not. In 
the celebrated Griine Gewélbe or Schatz-Kammer 
at Dresden is another of Luther's rings, the one 
with the rose, heart and cross, one in the other. 
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Miscellanesus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Giraldi Cambrensis Opera. Vol. VI. Giraldi Cambrensis 
Itinerarium Kambria et Descriptio Kambrie. Edited 
James F. Dimock, M.A., Rector of Bamburgh, York- 

ire. (Longmans.) 

The Chronicle of Pierre de Langtoft, in French Verse, 
from the Earliest Period to the Death of King Edward I. 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &. Vol. Id. 
(Longmans. ) 

We have to call the attention of our readers to two 
volumes recently added to the important Series of Chro- 
nicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during 
the Middle Ages, now publishing by authority of the 
Treasury under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
The first of these, being the sixth volume of the collected 
works of Giraldus Cambrensis, contains a carefully edited 
text of the Welsh Treatises of Giraldus, the value and 
importance of which can scarcely be over-estimated, as is 
shown by the learned and elaborate Introduction to them 
by the editor. The second is the concluding volume of 
Mr. Wright’s edition of the French Chronicle of Pierre de 
Langtoft: not the least remarkable portion of which will, 
in the opinion of some of his readers, be found in the 
four appendices in which Mr, Wright has preserved the 
curious documents which he has found appended to many 
of the MSS. of his author, and which relate to the 
Scottish claims and the Scottish war. Mr. Wright has 
divided them into documents relating to the Pope’s in- 
terference in the affairs of Scotland; poems ascribed to 
Langtoft; prophecies; and lastly, a remarkable English 
prophetical poem. These two volumes add tly to 
the value and importance of the series of which they 
form a part, 


The King and the Commons: Cavalier and Puritan Songs, 
selected and arranged by Henry Morley. (The Bayard 
Series.) (Sampson Low & Son.) 

Professor Morley’s idea of “ giving coherence to a book 
of extracts by basing it on the grand story of our Civil 
War, and so blending and contrasting the pieces quoted, 
sometimes rather for expression of character than for 
inherent merit, that they shall speak the mind of each 
great party to the struggle, as expressed by its own best 
men, rather than as caricatured by the meaner sort of its 
opponents,” it must be admitted isa very happy one. The 
extracts consist of some of the very finest things ever 
written by Ben Jonson, Cartwright, Randolph, Habington, 
Suckling, Crashaw, Waller, Davenant, Butler, Denham, 
Lovelace, Cowley, Herbert, Herrick, Carew, Quarles, 
Withers, Ford, Shirley, Mayne, Marvel, and Milton; and 
we cannot call to mind at this moment any volume in 
which so many “things of beauty” are centred; while 
it is really an extraordinary specimen of cheapness, neat- 
ness, and good taste in the binding and getting up. Such 
of our readers as are interested in the question of the 
Miltonic epitaph, which has so lately engaged the atten- 
tion and pens of our contemporaries, may be reminded 
that the poem in question was brought to notice by Pro- 
fessor Morley, who discovered it when preparing the pre- 
sent volume for the press, and who has therefore very 
wisely, as we think, inserted a facsimile of it in the pre- 
sent volume, as a justification of the opinion which he 
still holds that, “whoever may be the transcriber of 
this epitaph, the author of it is John Milton.” 


The Adventures of a Bric-a-Brac Hunter. By Major H. 
Byng Hall. (Tinsley.) 
Major Hall, who appears to have visited in his official 
capacity, if not every nook and corner of the Continent, 


certainly all the capitals and principal cities of 
has on such visits taken the opportunity of indulging t4 
— for bric-a-brac bunting, and, as it would a 

n many tases, with great success, He has published the 
| present little volume for the purpose of pointing out to 
those who share his taste the best hunting-grounds, the 
most likely spots for the discovery of bric-a brace, and at 
the same time giving them such practical hints—the re. 
sults of his own experience—as may ensure them success 
| in the pursuit. ‘The book is a pleasant book enough, but 
| Open to two objections. The first is, that it relates almost 
exclusively to objects of ceramic art, which isthe Major's 
own peculiar fancy ; and the next is, that there is a good 
deal of repetition and many digressions, so that the 
| linked sweetness of the author's adventures is too long 
drawn out, 


Hearye's “ Diary.”—As the learned Editor of this 
amusing book did us the honour to say, in a letter which 
is now before us, “ You may consider vourself 
| to the public for the appearance of the book, as it wis 

owing to you I 1 age to plete it,” we 
could not feel otherwise than gratified at finding, by the 
| rapid sale of the book, that our anticipations as to the 
| manner in which it would be received were fully justified. 
It has long been out of print; and we are glad to hear 
that Mr. Russell Smith announces a new edition of it— 
and not only a new edition, but one with such additions 
as will render it necessary to print it in three volumes, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c.,of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom they are req whose name and address 
are given for that purpose:— " 
(Jon), Lovatt 8vo, 1663. 

vp (Davip), Memormes or raose Prxsowaces reat Scrrenap ron 
LEGIANCE TO THEIn Sovenzion 1687 to 1066. Folio, 


Wanted by Edward Peacock, Esq., Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Ratices to Correspondents. 


Usrvensat Catatoove or Boous ow Ant.—Al Additions and Cor 
be addressed to the Editor, Suwth Kensingt™ Museum, 


C.8.8. The nursery rhyme, “ 
land,” is inted in Halliwell's Nursery 
2 and another version under 

i ult’s Nursery Rhymes, p. 2. 

C. P. F. The lines are from the Anthologia Oxonirns's, p. 122,and 
are there attributed to Young. See“ N, & Q.” 2nd 8. iti. 396. 

Nerwarre. The coin is a hal/penny male by Droz at the Soho mint 
in the year 1788, but never in circulation. There is one in the Coin Room 
of the British Museum. 

E. W. The counters were struck in the reign of Charles I.,and had 

to be executed in the reign of Charles 11. There is no defined 


King Arthur ruled this 
mes of Pnuland, ed. 166, 
of King Stephen” in Dr. 


H. K. The references in Sir Philip Sidney's “ Seven Wonders in Bng- 
land” appeared in** N. & Q.” 2nd 3. ix. 244, without eliciting a reply. 

Joseph Haslewood's cuttings, 4c.. on the Londoa 
Srom_the Gentleman's Magazine and other papers, 
tion Library at Guildhail. 

Boonwoam. John Russell Smith, Soho Square, is the publaher of 
Halliwell’s Rambles in Western Cornwall, 186'. 

A. B. The riddle or enigma, beginning “ The noblest object of te 
world of art,” is printed in Byrom's Poems, i, 108, 110. whose reply a" 
application for a solution of it will be found in our \et 3. iv. 187. 

@*e Cases for binsling the volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and N A Le 
A Reading Case for holding the weekiy Nov of “N. & 
veady.and may be hadof all Booksellers and N 
or, by post, direct from the publisher, for |s. 44 


Inpex) lis. which may be paid by Most Opnee ‘3. 
at the Strand Post Office, in 


Sracer, Sraanv, 
von rus Eprron should be 


 Noras & Quaauss” is registered for transmission abroad. 
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POUE DS PER WEEK WATSONW’'S OLD PALE SHERRY. 
hile Laid ond Amontillado character soft, and branded. recommended 
oF KIN (if not returned). Three dozen, y carriage E 
r May be secured by an Annual F rr, ment of from £3 to 46 5s. and Wales. Per Octave—l4 galls. jon includ Foeel to 7 deren. 
RAILWAY PASS tolddosen, 210 14s. of 3s. per dosen. Railway carriage paid 
COMPANY. to all England 
t Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the W.D. WATSON, Wine Im , 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 
For varticalare = corner of Bloomsbury Sauare, London, 
. CORN RNHILL, and 10, REG TRE Established 1841. Full Price Lists free on application. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. Terms, Net 
; PERTH.—MR. WARD, S.M.D., 188, Oxford | ()LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 
i Street, respectfully intimates that over twenty years’ . free from acidity or heat, and much superior to low- 
rience enables him to insert FALSE TEETH: without the least | vide Dr. Druitt on Chea: p Wines). One guinea per dozen. 
e on the most improved and scientific principles, whereby a correct | A ‘fe aon hs iy fine old eon 36s. per Termscash. Three dozen 
articulation, perfect mastication, and s firm attachment to the mouth Wine ‘Merchant 72 and 73, Great Russell 
Kcfying detection, without the ue of injurious and un- London, W.C. Established 1841. 
ci m ple rom 
ph on plat na lds., complete “peu Price Lists post application. 
At 36s. per dozen, fit for a Table. Bottles ond Cases in- 
; THE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of | *luded. Terms Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 
T JONES'S que at 112 Ita. For s GENTLEMAN, CHARLES WARD and SON, 
‘ cn ak Ie. the International Exhibition for “ Cheap- (Established upwards of a century), 1, Chapel Street West, 
36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 
MACHINES. 
= ORNEAU & CIE.’S VERMOUT.—The onl 
W. THOMAS & Co. Tonio Wine for 
Bordeaux, and 135, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 
CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 
7 HINE 2 EDGES & BUTLER obolicit attention to their 
ROM PURE ST. JULIEN CLARE 
Ac 8, At 18s., 20s., 248., 308., and 36s 
p Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 60s., 72s., 845., 968. 
LL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON DINNER SHERRY, 
both sides. Catalogues sent free. At 24s. an per dozen. 
+20 Superior Golden Sherry 368, 0nd 428, 
THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, | Choice Snerry—Pale, Goiden, or Brown and 
* and Regent Circus, Oxford Street. HOCK and MOSELLE. 
At 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 488., 608., and 84s. 
Sold by Grocers and Confectioners. ioe. 
FRY'S CHOCOLATE. “CHAMPAGNE. 
FRY’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE FOR EATING, At 42s., 488., and 
in Sticks an Hochhei unner, R Liebfraumilch, 
FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 60e,; Johannisb and Steinberger, 72s.,'84s., to 120¢.; Braun 
Grunhausen, and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. ; sparkling 48s., 60s., 
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